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| A LATE emperor of Germany, when he confiſcated to the uſe, or the 
extgencies of the ſlate, JOG of the filver ſaints and apoſiles of his 
dominions, is reported to have ſilenced the murmurs of the monaſitcs b 
obſerving, that it was the Pufingſs of thoſe holy perſonages to travel 
about in the world and do good, and not to conſume their time in the 
obſcurity and. repoſe of religious houſes. This witticiſm might, for | 
aught 7 know, appear ſufficiently prophane to a pious catholic; but, 
for my own part, I am much diſpoſed to extend the argument to images 
of the mind, as well as to thoſe of the form of our reputed N J 
to the treaſures of literature, as well as of the mine. Much of the 
invaluable ore of thought is at this time treaſured up in ſhapes and 
maſſes, little ca apa $3 for the purpoſes of public utility : on the ſhelves 
of the learned and the curious, in the ſanctorums of ſcience, will be 
found ſhut up from vulgar uſe, and guarded with a ſort of LN 
tious ſelfiſhneſs in the unwieldly forms of folios, quartos, and thick 
oftavos, many a production of flerling intellect, which, i reduced into 
current form and dimenſions, maght be ſent into general circulation, 
to the incalculable benefit of mankind, But the pros of literature, 
{ike thoſe o religion, are but too frequently diſpoſed to refift this in- 
vaſion of their dormitories, and diſtribution of their ſacred treaſures * 
a coincidence not at all aſtoniſhing, ſince learning, like revelation, has 
been too generally employed to teach the few how to oppreſs the many, 
rather than to enable the many to throw off the oppreſſion of the few. 
Let us hope, however, that this two-fold ſuperſtition is nearly at an 
end; that the conclave and the library are about to be thrown 4485 to 
the inſpection of the multitude; and ngtwithſtanding that a celebrated 
e ha? lately made his appearance among the new ſect in 
holitics and morality,” to uphold that truth is only to be publiſhed in 
quartos, and diſcuſſed in the private converſations of the literati, yet that 
the time is not diſtant when many of the moſt valuable tracts = hijtor 
and politics will be as commonly met with as bibles and prayer books 
is OY countries, and beads and cruciſixes among the adherents 
of St. Peter's apoſtolic vicar. : 5 
As a patriotic donation towards the furtherance of /o important an 
event, I have lent my humble aſſiſtance to the publication of a [mall and 
cheap edition of the following work, That the ſtile and manner of the 
author will recommend him to very general attention 1 dare not promiſe, 
for he wrote near à century ago, and has little either of that florid ele- 
gance on the one hand, or that popular enthuſtaſm of jiale on the other, 
which, in the prefent day, are regarded as effential requifites of literary 
compoſition, atever deficiencies, however, may be complained of in 
this reſpedt are amply compenſated by the matter of the work: nor in- 
deed will the reader of correct taſee be at all diſguſted with the execu- 
tion. Superior to the arts, but not defittute of the graces of compo- 
ſution, he expreſſes his corred and valuable thoughts in a clear and un- 
affetted manner; and the pregnancy of his remarks is afhiſted by the 
pithy fumplicity of his language. In ſhort, I am conſcious of great 
obligations to this little effay; and if the public will but be induced to 
peruſe it with attention, I ſhall have reaſon to congratulate myſelf upon 


having advanced the cauſe of political truth, by ſelecting il from the 
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two obſcure volumes of tracts and letters in which it has been ſo long 4 
entombed, and reſtoring it, in its preſent faſhion to the light of day. 
My principle object in adviſing its republicatton, as will indeed be 

evident from the head line which I have added to the title, was, I con- 
tes, the complete vindication of popular government, whach it con- 
tains, 4 the oft-reꝛterated, but unfounded, charge of violence 
and depredation. Thoſe who are accurately acquainted with the ancient 
hiſtorians will know that the argument in this reſpect might have been 
puſhed much further, to the . of thoſe 2 N and their ve- 
nal flatterers, who are ſo loud in charging upon the inſulted and tram- 
pled pleberan, that very ſyſtem of violence and inhumanity, of which 
themſelves are the authors and ſupporters. The facts of Roman hiſtory, 
from firſt to laſt, are roy bebe in therr teſtimony upon this ſubject, as in 
my courſe of lectures I have demonſtrated and continue to demonſtrate; 
and the readers of Machiavel, Sydney, Harrington, and Bacon know 
very well that the doctrines of Walter Moyle, are by no _ 
The latter of 5705 expreſsly obſerves in his efſays, that thoſe cities 
are always freeſt from diſturbances, in which there are no ſprigs and 
fiirps of nobiliry® ET If | 
The aſſertions and arguments in the original edition, are 1 ported 
with ſcrupulous minuteneſs, by references to the ancient * 
Won whoſe authority they are advanced; but as the preſent edition ts 
 ehefly intended for the uſe of thoſe who have neither time nor opportu- 
nailies for turning over the 5 quoted, it has been — 4 roper 
to omut entirely an appendage which would have extended the bulk with- 
out increaſing the value of the pamphlet. I was alſo confiderably 
tempted to have made another curtailment, by abridging the arguments : 
agen religious eſtabliſ ments, which are perhaps not very important c 
he preſent temper of the public, and which T was fearful might I 

blunt the curiofity of the reader (ſince to me, at leaſt, they appear the 1 
dulleft part of the work) before he came to the reaſonings upon thoſe | 
more nfereſting topics to the full force and value of which I would have | 
hint Bentioely awake; bus I have ben much diſſatisfied with the 

bigotted prejudices which ke 1h genera dictated auch abbreviations, 
that could almo, 1 5 the works of literature as jealouſly defended as 
the current coin of the realm againſt the depredations 5 clippers and 1 
corners and compounders of baſe metals. Fearful therefore that I might 8 
endulge my own prejudices at the expence of the unity and real value 
of the work, I forbore to touch the text with the unhallowed hand of | 
innovation, and left my author to ſpeak ae as throughout in his f 
own way. One liberty I have taken with him, and only one; which 1s 

« to omit his latin quotations, and inſert tranſlations in their place; a ſh 
liberty, without which the objed of the preſent republication muſt have | 

s 
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© With reſpect to the few notes which I have ſubjoined, and which per- 
haps in a future edition, I may find leiſure to extend, I leave them to 
ſpeak for themſelves. To the frequenters of my lectures they may per- 
haps render the work more acceptable; and if they can be of any uſe 
ether to the publiſher or the public, it is a tribute I owe to the former, 
and a ſeruice I ſhall be happy to yield, on any occaſion, in a much more 
ample way, to the latter. © e eee 


Farmoulh, Auguft 16. 179. Jo THELWALL. | 
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in Oy ve elective chief magiſtrate of an elective republic, or free ſtate. The neceſ= , an 
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Writers, has been forcibly pointed om modern times, by. Major Cartwright gin his 


ſelves all the power of monarchy, throw the odium upon him, b 12 abr Panda with the ob- 


n the rulers. „Ine whole hiftory of Rome is eloquent in illuſtration o this 
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E at the head of a numerous colony from Alba, was the On gin Nt 
AN. firſt founder of the Roman State. This colony was in the original [1 
ſlate of nature, free, and independent of any dominion whatſoever, and 

only choſe RomvLus for their leader, till their new city was built. and gfaciec- 
they were at leifure to conſider what form of government they ſhould il 
refolve upon. Fr | | „ 5 


Monarchy! was the ancient government of Alba, and continued down 
for many ages in a lineal ſucceſſion of princes, famous for their juſtice # 
and moderation at home, and their conqueſts abroad. The love of their 
ancient conſtitution, (fo natural to — together with the eaſe and 
plenty they enjoyed under former reigns, (which they imagined to be 
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_ owing to the civil orders and inſtitutions of the ſtate, and nor to the vir- ip| 
tue and emulation of their particular kings) were conſiderations ſtrong enough it 
to incline the people in favour of monarchy, which they made choice of 1 
by univerſal conſent, and eletted Romurus for their firſt king: who, bi 
immediately after his advancernent, erefted a frame of government, upon 1 
ſuch admirable. orders, both civil, military and religious, that, if no alte- 8 
ration had been made in the fundamental laws by himſelf, or hus ſucceſſors®, 16 
it would have been the moſt, noble, as well as moſt- laſting conſlitution a 
of limited monarchy that ever was in the world. | 1 
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His first abe was to poſſeſs the people with the notion of his divine Superst 
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appointment over them: before he attempted the crown, the gods were 0 
conſulted in the uſual forms; and all the tokens of divine r ap- Hy 
peared: which left no room for pretenders to diſpute his title, nor to the 1 
people to repeal their choices. This begat a reverence and a veneration 1 
— 18 . 33 4 i #3 4 . | L ' : ho 1 
1 Monazcny, The word is here made uſe of in a very lax ſignification; a fault into 1 
which many of our writers, ſince the reſtoration, have too frequently run, Monarchy 19 
means government by a ſingle perſon, ſuch as prevailed under the emperorg in the _ "741 
neracy of Rome, and ſuch as Tarquin, in carliengimes was baniſhed: by the Romans for 9 


aſſuming. The government of Alba, and the ancient government of Rome were regal ga= 
vecnments (i. e. governments by rule) and the rex, or ruler, or as we call him king, was, 


ſity of this diſtinction, fo clearly marked in the language of our moſt valuable old' Engliſh 


„Common Wealth in danger,” and J. H. Tooke, in his late pithy advertiſement to the 
electors of Weſtminſter. . The ancient hiſtorians have been very copious upon the ſubject ; 
articularly Polybius, who, in the ſixth book of his general hiſtory, not only obſerves that 
t monarchical and tyzannical, goyernments aye pyidely different from kingly government,” 
but even gives us to underſtand thay ernors, were themſel es ſo well convinced of the 
odiouſneſs, injuſtice, and unreaſonableneſs. of monarchic „ that even thoſe who 
4 themſelves the power of monarchy; all agreed in uſing their utmoſt endeavours, 
owever falſely, or abuſively, to be ſtiled kings! The, miniſters. of the king of England, 
it ſeems; are deficient even in this degree of politic modeſty ; and while they graſp to theme 


noxious name; Polybius defines monarchy as a government which has" its foundations in ** fear 

ant uialence; but that only,” ſays he, is to be called a kingly government, which is 

. the poſe rem 7 18 ah and is founded on their conſent.“ Sce Frag. Polyb. at the end of 
belman's Dion, Had. vol. I. p. 985. | : 5 

2 That is. to ſfay— The governors of Rome were by their 1 the firſt revolu- 0 

uoniſts; aud the conſtitution was deſtroyed not by the caprice of the people, but by the . 4. 

0 


| truth, | 
» What would ea. wietout the help of prieferntt? ?:? 
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er acy Ahe belief of this divine 


for his perſon, added weight and authority to his laws, and Hlrength and 
{reputation to his government. « — es 4 2 —— fon 
5 *defignation once infuſed into the minds of 
the people, he proceeded to lay the foundation of his government, and 
began with ſecuring the poſſeſſion of the regal power by a wiſe inſtitution 


of an hereditary order of nobility*, compoſed: out of the richeſt and the 


law 


nobleſt of his new colony. Out of this order were choſen all the coun- 


cils and magiſtracies of the commonwealth ; all officers, civil and military; 


47% and out of theſe he formed the great council of ſtate, called the Senate. 


faction, adeubilea, devoted to the King, by whoſe favour it was ap- 
pointed e- : And indeed this Kain gon 5 —.— and 3 
theſe 22 privileges and immunities, created a neceſſary dependence of 
the nobiluy upon the crown, and engaged them intirely in the ſupport of 
monarchy. under whoſe protection they enjoyed theſe advantages, to the- 
excluhon of the reſt of the people. And in all ages the nobility has 
been the guard of ſovereign power in limited monarchies, and always 


3 ( 


introducing an equality, inconſiſtent with their privileges. W is 


24 1 3 a 


2 ET ee La reg —— 
2 But Rowvrvs, wiſely conſidering that this diviſion of the 1 into 


two orders, would make different parties and fattions in the Rate, which 

in time would diſſolve the government, unleſs they were united by ſome 

common intereſt, reſolved, fince he could not make an equality, at leaſt 

to create a dependence of the commons upon the nobility, by introducing. 

the cuſtom of Patronage®; which was, ie ne ſuch Patrons out of the 

nobility to the commons, who were obliged to defend them in the poſ- 
adv 


ſeſlion of their rights and properties; to adviſe them in all matters of 

5 —— — — — _ — — — acne ern 3 p — 

© wet ht 10 protect them againſt all violence and ; While the 
zent on his part was obliged te pay-alL deference and eſteem to his 


1 


£Patron, and to ſerve him with his life and fortune in any extremity. 
This mutual intercourſe of good offices, begat a confidence — good cor- 
reſpondence between the ——— and commons, without thoſe jealouſies 
and animoſities which are the infallible conſequences of two parties, be- 


tween whom there is no common bond of union. 1 0 
Having provided for the ſupport of the monarchy, his next care was 
to ſecure his own perſon from the dangers of any fudden tumult, or popu- 
lar infurrection, by eſtabliſhing a Met. compoſed of the braveſt youth 
of the nobility, who conſtantly attended his perſon, and were the exe- 
cutioners of all his orders in the city, and fought by his fide in the feld. 

To defray the neceſſary expences of the court, he reſerved to himſelf 
a good ſhare out of the general diviſion of the land to the people, which 
he 1 to the maintenance of the civil liſt, "and to ſupport a 
ſplendor becoming his dignity. For the ordinary revenue of the kings 
of Rome lay in their crown-lands; and the extraordinary charges of war 
and other contingencies, were ſupported by levying taxes upon the people. 

2 It is evident from the fentiments the author elſewhere delivers, that he only regarded 
the inſtitution of hereditary nobility as wiſe in reference to the ſecurity or advancement of 
the kingly power, not 5 reſpect to the liberties of the people. Be this as it will, it ap- 
pears from Dionyſus, that this order of nobility was in the firſt. inſtance elected by the 
people, and that this election made them ſenators for life, and tranſmitted patrician honours 

to their poſterity; from among whom all future ſenators, &. were to-be.cboſen. . 

5 Of all the Roman inſtitutions this was the one maſt deſtruttive to liberty. From this 

aroſe all that was ſerious in the different tumults and. diſturbances; and to this, after a 
Aruggle of centurics is to be attributed the final overthrow of the freedom of chat great 
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oppoſed any innovations in favour of popular government: for fear of 2 


ſincerity, which is the univerſal om 


| fary to procure belief to all their doctrines, and 4 b 
the reputation of the lawgiver, and diſcredit his religion: nor did he A 


and reſtored as the beſt bulwark and ſecurity of thoſe patriots whom tyrannical and uſurping 


bond of political union. 


Though he ſhared the legiſlative in common with people and ſenate; Buro 
and had no power to paſs any law without concurrence of both orders, CV 
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Thus I have run briefly through the civil orders, upon which. this great 
lawgiver founded his dominion; viz. the opinion of a divine appointment; 


f 
the dependence of the nobility upon his intereſt, and the dependence of 1 
their clients upon them ;, his bending body of guards; ys great revenus 1 
in lands; the ſole power of the executive, and part of the legiſlative; il 
and laſt of all, the adminiſtration of juſtice, Wo. the command of the ] 

1 


armies, which were the great branches of the royal prerogative. A 
Ahe next thing I ſhall proceed on, is the Religious Inſtitution of Rome : ell 20 
which, whether we conſider the ſimplicity of its precepts, and their mighiy 5 

influence * the morals of the people, or their admirable 1 0 
all the ends of civil ſociety, and particularly the ſupport of the monar- 
chy, will appear to be the wiſeſt and the moſt politic ſyſtem of religion, 
that ever any lawgiver founded, R | . 


* 
1 


Romulus drew only the rough draft of religion, which was finiſhed and 
brought to perfection by the great genius of Numa; who from a private 
man, and a foreigner, was courted to accept of the crown, purely upon 
the renown of his piety and juſtice, The principles from which he de- 
rived authority and belief to his religion, were, firſt the reputation of 

8 of perſuaſion; his innocent prac- 
tice upon the credulity® of a barvarouggpeople, by pretending to a ſuper- 
natural revelation ' of his laws; and laſtly, the operation of miracles. This 
has been the current practice of all the great legiſlators of antiquuy, who 
thought the opinion of a divine miſſion and authority, abſolutely neceſ- 

lind and abandoned 
Jubmiſfion t0 al! their laws, . p ge 8 
2118... —Ä1—583;53«x᷑-? —— — 
pon this bottom Nu erefted the ſcheme of his religion; in which 
he avoided all the follies and abſurdities of other legiflators. He did not 
enjoin the belief of contradictions and impoſſibilities, which take off from 


7 This is not true, as is evident from the ſtory of the Horatii, Horatius being con- 
demned to death by Tullus Hoſtilius, third king of Rome, appealed to the people, who 
reverſed the ſentence, The right of popular appeal was one of the deareſt and moſt valuable 
of all the fundamental Proviſions of Roman liberty. It was often invaded; as often aſſerted 


governors will ever be eager to deſtroy for their treaſonable activity in expoling corruption, 
aud vindicating the rights of the people. | | | w 
8 I have hopes that the improved morality of the preſent age will not admit that it can 
ever be innocent to practiſe on credulity. In other words, we have opened our eyes at laſt 
to che conviction that hypocricy is vice; and that reaſon, not ſuperſtition, ought to form the 
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introduce any, opinions unworthy of the gods and inconſiſtent with the divine na- 
ture, nor did he require the belief of many articles of faith, which create ſchiſms 


and hereſies in the church, and end in the ruin of religion. For if ſchiſms and 


hereſies were traced up to their original cauſes, it would be found that 
they all ſprung chiefly from the multiplying articles of faith, and nar- 
rowing the bottom of religion, * clogging it with creeds and catechiſms, 
and. endleſs niceties about the eſſence, properties, and attributes of Ged. 
The common principles of religion all mankind agree in; and the belief 


of theſe doctrines a lawgiver may venture to enjoin; but he mult go no 


further, if he means to preſerve an uniformity in religion. For the in- 
junction of poſitive laws, how much ſoever they contradif the inclinations 
of mankind, rarely produce any ſchiſms; ſo much eafier it is for men to 
praftiſe againſt their paſhons, than to believe againſt their e bene 
Bar Numa, by a wiſe conduct, prevented all fattions and diviſions in the 
church, by the inſtitution of oy two articles of faith: 1ſt, That the 
Gods were the authors of all good to mankind. 2d, That to obtain this 
good, the Gods, were to be worſhipped; in which worſhip, the chief of 
all was to be innocent, good and juſt. Theſe were the two fundamental 


articles of the Roman religion, which Zaueucus ſeems to have copied 


| 


als . 


the ſtate, Had it been an eftabliſhed agus VETVURIA would not have 


have only deriaked it in the face o 
believe, it was firſt tranſplanted from Greece to Italy by Prru eos, 
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in the inſtitution of his commonwealth, wa A rs 

—D— 12 2 — . — — — LC "LL 
pots s for the firſt, though in compliance to the popular opinion, and in 
a vulgar way, the great men of antiquity ſpoke of the godhead in the 
plural number; yet upon all ſolemn occaſions, when they mentioned the 
godhead with any gravity and emphaſis, it was by the name of the beſt 
end greateſt God, Though the unity of the godhead be as demonſtrable 
as its exiſtence, and though this principle was embraced not only by many 
private men and ſects of philoſophers, but by whole nations of ny ph 


yet flattery to the memories of their benefactors, the intereſt of puieſts, 
the 1gnorance of mankind, and many other cauſes had introduced Poly- 


#herſm into the national religion of the greateſt part of the world. 


AAS — 2 a 5 Andre vw 
ws Whatever ſentiments Numa had of the godhead, 'tis plain he complied 
with the current divinity of the times, and eſtabliſhed a plurality of Gods 
in his ſyſtem ; perhaps from this conſideration, that the abſolute and per- 
Feet unity of the godhead, was a notion too refined to gain reception in 
an age univerſally over-run with Polytheiſm: when even Moss him- 
ſelf, with all his divine inſpiration, and the irreſiſtible force of his mira- 
cles, found much difficulty to maſter the popular prejudice againſt it, 
But though this perfect unity of the ee was a dottrine leſs known 


to the world, yet the exiſtence of a God, and the providence of ſome 
ſuperior. powers 
p e =» og i 4 - — - — 4 | 2 ; | 
ea. The ſecond article is but a natural conſequence of the firft: and thus 


are acknowledged by all civilized nations. 
— a 


we fee Numa's ſyſiem of religion took in all the common opinions of 
mankind. As for the particular forms of divine worſhip, he- inſtituted a 
ritual, which directed the prieſts in the ſolemn ceremonies and ſervices 
Sf religion, without denying a toleration of other forms; of which more 
hereafter, : | | band Oye ee 


+ The doftrine of the. immortality of the ſoul, though it was no part of 
the religion of the Romans, but ſeems left rather as a problem of phi- 
loſophy than an article of divinity, yet was always cheriſhed and encou- 
raged by the commohwealth, as an opinion of great uſe and ſervice to 


tatked fo doubtfully of it in her f t 


7 to CorloLANus; nor CsAR 
the whole Senate. I am inclined to 


and from thence derived to the Romans: however it might firſt have 


* 
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ö been introduced, we find it was received as a thing plauſible; though in l 


the ſame rank and apo the ſame level with thoſe fables and other reli- | 


Numa hkewiſe, interwove his moral precepts with his religious do&rine;; 
c in a 

grounded upon this perſuaſion, 
| 6 That the Gods were the moſt excellent nature, and the great example 
« of higheſt virtue; that they adminiſtered: every thing juſtly, and had a due 
j © care and providence over the whole; and that they ,never beſtowed their = 
6 favours upon unjuſt men.“ From this root 2 that noble branch of 9 
their morals, the love of their country? ; which afterwards grew io be 
| the fundamental article of their ethics, and the ſtandard of all virtue and | 

vice. This principle was paſhonately purſued by all the great Romans: 1 
at this, the inexorable Cox lofAxus relented,; for this, the Dec11 and a } [i 
Cuxrt11 devoted themſelves ; to this principle Baurus ſacrificed his ſon; 
This was improved and cultivated by the force of education, and con- 
firmed by more generous examples than any age or nation can boaſt of. 


>zmprehends all other moral virtues*©/was 
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Nor did he ſour his religion with needleſs ſeverities and affected auſterities, it 
by impoſing doctrines of penance, abſtinence, and morttfication, which ſerve - i 
only to croſs the innocent appetites of mankind, without making them better or | 
wiſer. * 1 , , 1 5 ” 15 ; 8 8 i 8 | & 


Befides the influence of his religion upon the duties of private life, he like- Church | 
wiſe made it a part of the Roman policy, and ſubſervient to all the great ends Ws 
of Government and ſociety. All che elections of their magiſtrates, and all their Sa. 
public reſolutions, were ratified by the ſolemn 3 of their gods, con- | 

ſulted by their college of divzners; than which nothing could be a greater 
reach of policy, to teach the people obedience to their magiſtrates, and ſubjec- 
tion to their laws. This was likewiſe a mighty incentive to valour and reſo- 
lution to their armies upon any deſperate ſervice, and won them many victories; 1 
for proces by the aſſurance they give of ſucceſs, are oftentimes the cauſes i 
of the events that they foretel, © . 125 f 


Numa, by the wide bottom of his religion, prevented all hereſies in funda- f. | 
mentals; and in the particular forms of divine worſhip he allowed a general 21 bi 
liberty of conſcience. This generous principle of tolerating all religions in the CORY i} 
commonwealth, was that above all others which fitted his ſyſtem to the chief 1 
deſign of the government; for the riſe and progreſs of the Roman greatneſs | 

were wholly owing to the mighty confluence of people from all parts of the 
world, (with cuſtoms and ceremonies, very different from the Romans] who 
would never have ſettled there, without an allowance of the free exerciſe of 
their particular religions. It is true, the Romans were very cautious. of intro» 
ducing any new rites into their national religion; and there are frequent in» 
ſtances in their hiſtories of their forbidding the magiſtrates to make any inno- 
vations in the public worſhip. But this order did not extend to regulate the 
opinions or devotions of private men, as appears by the decree of the ſenate 
enatted upon the ſuppreſſion of the Bacckanatlia :' that any one who akked 
leave of the ſenale might celebrate the myſteries in private, though they diſſolve 
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a 9 trioti m, or the love of our. country, is after all but a narrow ZAarian principle; VO a. | 
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this vg cauſe, via. That the government of the national reli 


mighty power declined after the ſubverſion of the monarchy; an 


and prohibited by the 8 the prie 


the execution of all. t 


i and the inſtitutions of new forms and ceremonies in religion, were appointed 
| by the authority of the ſenate. Nor had the prieſts any right to conſult the 
great oracles of their divine worſhip, the fybulzne verſes, in which they ne 

£ 


* the infallibility of their religion, unleſs by the expreſs command of the 
[ Nor did the ; - 


. void. The people ſays Tul IX, in whoſe hands the ſupreme power 


refered to 


ſentence was not valid till it was reported to the ſenate, and ratified by their 
authority. 6+ W 2 We CH. _—w—_—— H——ͤ— "- Lc 
_— Cw e-C-2- 2 — N Cc CH. . 5 
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of all the ancient writers. But probably the uſurping the 1 2 of electing 
the /igh prieſt, after the expulſion of the kings, was the leading ſtep to the 
invaſion of all their other priveleges. VVV 


p cauſe of liberty of conſcience ; for there is ſcarce any inſtance in fory of a 
; ON. . . 

| . *perſecution- raiſed by g free government, Perſecutions are general! 

to gratify the pride, the ambition, or the intereſts of the clergy ; which a 
ſtate, that hath the command of the national conſcience, will never indulge 


r . . 
(2 A. free government is deſigned for the liberty of the whole ſacieiy, which 
perſecution, is inconſiſlent wih ; and it is againſt all the rules of policy to per- 
ſecute opinions not deſtructive to humane ſociety ; for a neceſſary conſe- 
| - quence of ſuch a prattice, is the narrowing. the bottom of the community, b 
NF ,qweakening the firength and force of the commonwealth, which -confiſts in the 


ene to an eaſier government; nor can-this fail to break the firm unity of the nation, 
which theſe ſevere arts of government are inconſiſtent with. But perſecutions 
prSeAtC,,e generally encouraged only by tyrants and priefts, By tyrants, either from 
on. a falſe bigotry or het ed zeal fo 0 a bout 
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This wiſe inſtitution of an untoerſal liberty in religion, ſeems to be owing to 
ion was lodged 
in the ſenate and 6-7 cap It is true, under the government of the kings, the 
prieſts had a very large juriſdiction, being the public directors of all the divine 
rights, with an unlimited power of judging and determining all religious diſputes 
whatſoever, without being accountable to any ſuperior authority: but their 
| 4 after that, 

the ſole power of religion devolved upon the civil magiſtrate, as may be eaſily 
made appear by the Roman hiſtorians, Firſt, all neglefts of the national re- 
ligion, and the introduttion of foreign rites and ceremonies, were puniſhed 
fs never interpoling their authority : but 


nate, 
enate make any ſcruple of acting againſt the authority of the high 
my who was the ſupreme governor of the erar- . 8 
HTO LOA. WI 


It is evident likewiſe that the whole order of the high-priefts were ſubjef to 
nn (Er of the tribunes of the people, for Cicero tells CLavopivs, the 
tribune that by the virtue of his tribuneſhip he could compel them to obey his or- 
ders. Cicero likewiſe declares the ſupreme power of religion io be lodged in the 
people; for when CLaupivs had conſecrated: his houſe, and one of, the high 
rieſts aſſiſted at the ſolemnity, the people in their aſſembly pronounced the con- 


of all things is placed. And when the further conſideration of that affair was 
the college of the high-prieſts by the orders of the ſenate, not that 
the thing admitted of wy doubt after the determmation of the peopies their 
| 


— | Der. erg ; ; 
By what paces and methods the civil power wreſted the government of re- 
ligion out of the hands of the prieſts, is difficult to determine, in the filence 


Prove: The government of religion being in the hands of the ſtate, was a neceſſary 


y made 


at the expence of the public good. 12— — 5 


27 number of the people, who in all appearance will, when thus diſturbed, retire 


ded. zeal for religion; or from a boundleſs vanity aud 
wo r OE * © TT I , | E 2471 
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| religious orders of the ſenate were committed to the 
| Adiles and Prætors, who were civil magiſtrates; and all toleration of myſte- 
| Ties and ceremonies, contrary to the eſtabliſhed religion, were granted by the 
| Jenate. All innovations in the national worſhip, ſuch as adoption of new gods, 
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in the later ages, as were unknown to the ancient world. 
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| Intereſt in the civil ſtate, as they would 0 to their particular order. 
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pride of forcing all their ſubjeAs to comply with their opinions as well as 

commands; or from à barbarous policy of thinning the people, that they may 
with the greater eaſe oppreſs the reft ; or from an apprehenſion that revolu- 'Þ 
tions in religion may be attended with revolutions in ſtate; or from the hopes i 
of gaining a further ſupport to their tyranny. by -engaging the clergy, whoſe 

intereſt it will eterually be, to make war upon all contrary. religions. This 
laſt conſideration hath: produced moſt of the modern perſecutions. © Prieſis and 
tyrants having joined therr intereſt to —_— the world, and ſhare the booty 
between' them, Perſecutions are: made by prieſts from a dread that changes- 
in national religion may end in the ruin. of all their privileges and revenues 
which being originally beſtowed upon them from an opinion of their divine 

miſſion, and the reverence to the . 0 committed to their charge, whenever 


the religion is aboliſhed, muſt of courſe return to the ſtate, or be transferred 5 
to the heads of the prevailing ſect. This was the fate of the revenues of = 
of the heathen 5 


hood, (which were all ſeized upon by Tnzopos1vs the 9 
Great, in the final diſſolution of their religion) and the ſame alſo was the fate if 
of the Romi ſſi clergy at the time of the reformauon. | eee e [0 


As the religion of the Romans was a part of their policy, ſo their clergy Z2ra5fbail 
likewiſe was a part of their laity, and interwoven into the general intereſt of t 
the ſtate; not a ſeparate independent body from the reſt of the community, | 1 
nor any conſiderable balance of the civil government; but ſettled upon ſuch 

an inſtitution, as they could have neither intereſt nor power to att againſt the 
public good. A conſtitution which the modern policy hath overlooked out 
of ignorance,or neglefted out of defign ; as appears from the unlimited. power 
of the modern prieſthood, who have uſurped a ſupremacy, or at leaſt an inde- 
pendancy on the civil power over half of Europe, and (where their jurif- 
diction is more reftrained) by virtue of their great poſſeſſions and endow- 
ments, look the civil government in the face, and have raiſed ſuch == 


But the Roman prieſts had no intereſt to ſet up any particular by ends in 
2 to the national good; for their ſtake in the civil government was 
infinitely greater than their dependance upon the church. They were by their 
. hr conſtitution all choſen out of the nobility, and afterwards out of the 


richeſt and greateſt men of the commonwealth : and conſequently had ſuch an 


They were likewiſe promiſcuouſly admitted to all the great offices and dig- 
nities of the commonwealth, 1 they ſet a much hi en value upon, than 
any of their eceleſiaſtical charges; as appears from the reſentment, the no- 
bility ſhewed upon the admiſſion of the commons to the great magiſtracies of 
the republic. The Salii and Flamines are never void of command and au- 
thority, but when they offer ſacrifices for the Nope en was the ſenſe of 
the nobility upon the paſſing of that law. Andre inſtances in the Roman 
ſtory, of men who have been compelled againſt their inclinations to accept the 
prieſthood ; ſo far were the dignities of the church from being equal to thoſe of 
the ſlate. Theſe conſiderations muſt neceſſarily make the clergy true to the 
intereſts of the whole community 1, becauſe their own advantages were in⸗ 
volved in the national good. Thus the Romans wiſely prevented the two only 
fatal effects which the religious orders of the ſtate can have upon the civil go- 
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10 They were true to the intereſts of the patrician body out of which they were choſen, 
and with whom they were ſo intimately connected; but not to the intereſts of the whole 
community, from whom, after they had once got into power, they had nothing more to 
expect. Indeed ſo evident was their hoſtility to the popular cauſe, and ſuch were the jugs 
gling tricks put upon the nation by the coalition of ftate-craft and . their oracles, 
their auguries, and their divinations, that the people found themſelves obliged to pafs a 


Public vote that the gods ſhould not be conſulted about their elections and decrees ! 


( &J 


vernivent; - The bel is, From the ature and inftitrion of ie raligion ik, l © 


which from the multitude of doctrines and articles of faith, may divide the people fy 
into ſchiſms and hereſies in the church, which generally end in parties and the 
faclions in the tate; and they always in the diffolution of the government. The for 
other is, making the clergy a ſeparate independent body from the laity, with opi 
ends and deſigns interfering with the public intereſts of = civil ſociety; which ** 
is erefling one empire on another, and directly oppoſite to all the maxims of ; 
ancient policy Nor had the Roman prieſthood power to ſet up for themſelves, | 
or to give laws to the civil magiſtrate, or to uſurp any extraordinary juriſdiction, Tut 
or to make any conſiderable figure in the ballance of the civil government. = 

. Power 1s of two kinds, imaginary or real, Imaginary power is authority ki 


founded upon opinion: real power is authority founded upon dominion and pro- 7e 
perty. But the Roman dlergy had little of the firſt, and none of the laſt, till be 
the ruin of the common wea lin. | VF 


| 5 3 | th 
Authority built upon opinion is uſually derived to the clergy, from a perſua - ap 
fion in — ople een mndden and deſignation ; os Fon a reverence bt 
to their my ſtic ceremonies and inſtitutions; or for their pretended empire over th 
the conſciences of mankind. As for the firſt, they had no more title to claim in 
ſuch a ſupernatural warrant to their authority, than all the civil officers of ihe 
ſlate, whoſe elections as well as theirs were all confirmed by divine approbation. la 
They were likewiſe choſen in the aſſemblies of the people, and were frequently Er 
degraded upon very flight occaſions, and oftentimes by the authority of the civil Fe 
Dower: which is a proof that they had no extraordinary virtue, or privilege in- 4 
erent to their character: the prieſts of the firſt order fall but the Augurs) not a" 
being exempt from the penalty of deprivation. Their empire over the con- 1 
ſciences of mankind, is exerciſed either by the infliction of ſpiritual cenſutes, 3 
which they pretend to be ſeconded by divine diſpleaſure, or by the abſolution 8 
of crimes, by virtue of certain luſtrations and is pet Lewes ag and all the 
precedents that I can meet with of the firſt kind amount to no more than an 6 
excluſion of impious and irreligious perſons from the ſolemn facrifices; a ſen- 1 
tence which had little authority with men of their character. Their power of 7 
abſolution extended no farther than to pardon crimes of inadvertency, or ſome 1 
negletis in the outward form of religious worſhip: but great offences and noto- 
rious immoralities could be atoned by no expiation whatſoever. Omiſſions of | 
external ceremonies, ſays Tor Lr, were done away by the ſprinkling of water, ] 
er length of time; but thoſe of a blacker hue could never be blotted out, either ö 
by length of years, or the greateſt efforts. And whenever the prieſts pretended 
to a power of expiating immoralities, the Romans were too wiſe and too vir- | 
mous' to admit of ſuch an infamous refuge. Witneſs the famous inſtance of 
Rucvutvs, who having taken a ſolemn oath to return to Carthage, in caſe the p 
| Romans refuſed the conditions offered by the Carthaginians, when the high 4 
prieſts by virtue of their authority offered to abſolve him from the guilt of per- 1 


jury, he rejected the notion with indignation; Which he never would have 
done, had he imagined that any power upon earth could diffolve fo facred an 
obligation, or any expiation atone for ſuch @& erime. wn a wi 1 


The myſtic ceremonies and inſtitutions of the Grectans, which procured 
ſuch a veneration and reverence: to the Grectan clergy, were grounded upon 
a ſuperſtitious apprehenſion amongſt the weaker ſort of poop, % That many 
| advantages 10 lle and certain benefits in à Rate hereafier, depended on their 
0 admiſſion to participate in thoſe myſterious rites and inſtitutions.“ Which 
J trade, however advantageous it may ſeem to have been to the prieſthood of that 
time, was not however of that profit and honour, as to raiſe them to any con- 
fideration or note above other profeſſions, ſo as to be an order of men making 
any Hgure, or bearing auy (way: in the fates or — I% 6 we read, of 
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Theſe myſteries had no part in. the religious intentions of the Romans, fot 


ronys1Vs expreſsly _ they had no occult myſteries, in the very corruption 
rom hence it is evident that the Roman church wanted 


and commanded their fortunes. 


ſupremacy over the church, or from a legal juriſdittion and coercive power over 


of the laity. But 1 have already prove 


t 


that the fig 3 * ſo far from having the government of the church, eh | 
er ; 


before the conſidéeratiön of the ſenate, Beſides the arguments 3 e 
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appeals made by the clergy to the people, upon diſputes ariling between, the 
priefi of aten bret ion ie 8 
their eng, ee by t 


eneral taxes, 
in ſpite d 


rom all w 


ch they by the donation of Roiivuus, 7 E by a civi 
law. Avvavs the cenſor likewiſe transferred the prieſthood of Hezeur zsy 


: 


entalled upen the Poletian family by Hexourss himſelf, to the public. 
fervants of the fats. Thus the people by * authority —_ the 405 | 
the. | 


it, to confecrate 


rich, | = ſpite. of all his proteſt*tions again 
-ord. 


Conco Serre the Kribunt tranflated_1 
the p although by the conſtitution of N 
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* © 0 u Pprieſts themletves, A 
cfturch, dYSiUs 9 | 8 prieſts had power t 
cletgy and laity as diſobeyed their AR, But this privilege of the clergys 
origin 7. inſtituted by Ju, Was aboliſhed immediately . the expulſion 
bf che Kings, by he Ealerian law, which gave liber. 18 citizen that was -. 
fined gr. condemned by the ſentence of any ma 0D ns 


the people's 
in that the Noman church was ſubje& to the civil power; and that the ſtats 

xd power to make what alterations ch ela 

I have inſiſted larget upon this ſubject, becaufe Bioxvsios ſeems to give ths 


college of the kigh priefts fuch an unlimited juriſdiction ; but it is 2 thas 
ly... 


that paffage tuft be underſtood of their authority during the monarchy o 


The conſideration. I ſhall next enter upon, is the authority of the priefts fbund- 
ed on property and pbffeſſions, which is the only ſtanding foundati6n of domi- 


nion; for power grounded upon dpinion is ſeldom long-lived, uitefs backed by, 
temporal greatn e „„ ee 107 $4 e by 


The ordinary revenues of the priefikoed in all ages, have eonfifted either 


ſeſßons, or in certain ſhares of the gaitis and ldbout of the people, 
That the, profits. of the Roman priefls were very. inconſiderable, is evident 
from the opinion the nobility had of eccclefiaſtical dignities, which they always 
held inferior te the poſts of the civil government; and inſtead of , 705 
eanbaffing wete often compelled to actept a which is a proof they could 
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of t people: and there are inftances in the Roman tory of t 
verſing fines impoſed by the high prieſts, From theſe. numerous inſtances it is 
f | | 


ey pleaſed, in the eccleſiaſlic conſtitutions 


ing and 
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bt Hitle benefit or advantage by them; and there can be no reaſons alſignech . 
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order likewiſe extended to regulate the bounties and charities of 


_ unlawful gain, were called 
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nance, when all the civil magiſtrates had none. Their clergy were all men of 
quality and riches, and were content with the bare honour of their dignities, 
and had a temporal fortune to ſupport their expences : and the reaſon why 


their prieſts were originally compoſed of the nobility, was, left the ſacred au- 


thority of their religion, by the poverty of its profeſſors, ſhould be proſtituted 
to mercenary, ungenerous ends: a. This is plain from TuLLy, who :ays there 
was an ancient law, that ſuch a number of the young noblemen ſhould be 
inſtructed in the Tuſcan arts of divination ;, leſt ſo great an art ſhould loſe the 
authority and dignity of religion, and be brought ſo low as to be conſidered a 
recompenſe, or reward, on account of the low ſtate of them who were engaged 
therein. And Dioxys1vs ſeems to reckon the ſalaries of the Augurs, = 
the ruin of the commonwealih among the corruptions of their religion. But 
the Diviners had the greateſt power and authority, of all the religious orders; 
and if they had no revenues, it is improbable the reſt had any: and Avugus- 
rus after the ſubverſion of the commonwealth, and TizezRr1vus were forced to 

ge appointments upon the clergy, to give authority and reputation to 
the order. The Veſtal virgins, it is true, by their original conſtitution, had 
public allowance ſettled on them by the ſtate. But I cannot collett from any 
of the ancient writers, that any conſiderable revenue, ſalary, or perquiſites be- 
longed to any of the other orders, till the time of Aucusrus. Firſt, they 


were not ſupported by the voluntary oblations of the people. The Romans in 
their religious inſtitutions took particular care that religion ſhould not be a 


vent-charge on the people: from that principle aroſe the frugality of their 
facrifices, and the meanneſs of their offerings, and preſents to the gods. This 
rivate men to 

the clergy, for fear the ſuperſtition of the common people ſhould 
milies. CicExo in the model of his maden Ne he owns to have 
tranſcribed out of the ancient laws and conſtitutions of Rome) forbids all theſe kinds 
of voluntary offerings, unleſs to the prieſts of Cybele, left they gut their houſes of 
tneir contents, And there are frequent inſtances in Livy of forbidding, under 
Fevere penalties, all thoſe, who under different pretences raiſed contributions 
upon the people, by 3 on their ſuperſtition; and ſuch as exerciſed this 
y the opprobrious name of RÆRUSGATORES. It 
is true, there were ſome mendicant len, who had a privilege of driving this 


trade, as the | '- wipe of Cybele and Iſis; but theſe were of a foreign growth, 


and not of a Roman inſtitution, and were had in contempt by the wiſeſt and 
beſt of the Romans, as no Roman was ever a prieſt of that order. We like- 
wiſe often read of voluntary oblations of the people; but thoſe were applied 
(not to the maintenance of their prieſts, but) to the celebration of their A — — 
games, or the ſolemn feaſts and entertainment of their gods. And in general 
we find that all thoſe kinds of offerings were diſcouraged by the ſtate: I will 
not own them, ſays Cicero, who enrich themſelves on ſuch occaſions. Nor 
were the incomes of the church appropriated to the revenues of the prieſts, 
bit entered into the treaſury, and iſſued out in order to be applied to the 


41 This bes been always the pretence upon which the monopoly of political honours, 


tyuits, and privileges has been reſted. And yet, to the impartial obferver, the experience 


of every day, and all the facts of hiſtory evince its futility. Men are not independent in 


proportion to. their rank or wealth, but. as the circumſtances under which they have been 
placed, render independence more or leſs eſſential to their refpeRability, Whatever 
creates an arbitrary eſtimation weakens the motives of human virtue; whatever tends to 

elter the individual from the reſponſibility of public opinion, renders the deſcent of 
vice and corruption the more eaſy and ſecure ; and therefore it is that governments are al- 


ways corrupt in proportion as they are ariſtocratic, and that the moſt profligate and unprin- 


apled of mankind are to be found among the privileged orders. | | 2 
, The Roman prieſthood hag no. tythes, no eccleſiaſtical court, nor any expenſive and 


 vexatious litigations for dues and offerings, 


- 


ruin their fa- 
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adbrnmeht and decoration of their temples, or to the expences of their ſolemiti' 
plays and ſacrifices; it being originally exatted from fines and forfeitures in 


caſes criminal and civil. 


The ſecond branch of the uſual revenues of the church conſiſts in donations, 
of lands and poſſeſſions. Rouv Tus in the firſt diviſion of the lands of Rom 
reſerved a conſiderable ſhare to be applied to the expences of the ſacrifices an 
other religious duties, (but theſe lands were afterwards divided in common 
to the people by TuLLus HosTit1ius*?, upon his acceſſion to the throne 3 
ang the charges of the public ſacrifices defrayed out of his paternal eſtate) but 
it does not appear that theſe lands which were excepted out of the general 
dividend by K . 

elergy, but to the building of temples, and the ſolemn ſervices and ſacrifices of 
their religion, There is frequent mention made in the Roman ftory of lands 


and territories conſecrated to particular 2 But it is manifeſt from the au- 
rhority of the beſt writers, that thoſe lan 
pay whatſoever; much leſs converted to the gains and profits of any particular. 


s could be applied to no human pure 


ody of men: they lay fallow and uncultivated, and it was efteemed the 
higheſt irreligion and ſacrilege to turn them to the common uſe of other lands. 
Thus the Romans, when Tax ul had plowed up the field of Mars, which 

had been antiently dedicated to that god; though they divided all the reſt of 

TARQUIN's reer threw the corn of that field into the river; not daring, 
_ a religious apprehenſion, to make uſe of the products of a conſecrated. 
UP > 73 | | noch „„ 5 

My next conſideration is the revenues of the prieſt, which ariſe from the 
payment of certain portions out of the gains and labour of the people, which 
are commonly made to conſiſt of the tenths of their incomes. I ſhall firſt 
examine whether there lay any obligation. upon the Romans from their religion, 
or the laws of the land, of. paying ſuch a proportion out of their fortunes and 
incomes. Secondly, I ſhall examine the reaſons paid this obligation 


— 


was founded. And laſtly, to what uſes it was applied. 


HFad there been any obligations upon the Romans to pay their tenths; it 


muſt have extended indifferently to all, which it plainly did not; for why ſhould 


the decimations made by SyLLA, CRASSUs, and Lucur uus, be reckoned ſo 
extraordinary, if the reſt of the people h 
mould ſo many authors barely ak 


rm that there were frequent conſecrations 


of the tenths? Why ſhould not one of any authority make mention of a | 


ſtanding law, which enforced the payment of tithes to the whole community ? 


Nothing is more frequently mentioned than the payment. of tithes by the 


14 


ancient writers; 12 not one mentions it as a cuſtom of univerſal obligation, 
but only prattiſed upon ſome extraordinary occaſions: nor would ſo ſuperſti- 


tious a prope as the Romans have baniſhed Caniriius for vowing the tenths 


of the {poil of Ve11.to AyoLLo, if the payment of tithes had been an ar- 
ticle of their religion, or an inſtitution of their ſtate, For though there were 
other cauſes that concurred to his baniſhment, 2 thig above all other inflamed 


the animoſity of the people againſt him, impoſing tithes upon the citizens; ſo 
averſe were the people to all theſe kind of offerings. And Cantirus prö- 
bably forced the people to contribute the tenths of all the ſpoils to Arorrio, 


for the ſame politic conſideration that Cyxvs did upon the like occaſion, for 


fear the people ſhould grow rich and ungovernable. It is true, AuzzLius 
Victor (a modern author of little authority) ſays, that originally tithes were 


2 This impiety ſeems to have been highly reſented by the prieſte, who perſuaded the 
geg (or rather conſpired with Ancus Marcius) to ſet fixe to his houſe during a ſtorm, and 


eſtrey lum, together with his friends and family, 


OMULUS, were ever appropriated to the private revenues of the 


made the ſame offering? Why | 
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1 articularly. te HERe urs, was ſometimes from an opinion that a con- 
| Ee atigqn gf fuch 4 portion of their goods, - would make their lives eaf 
ind happy; ſometimes from politic conſiderations of the envy and jeatou 


eat riches are always attended with, and which they wiſely avoided 
4 3 gecimation of their fortunes, But I never met with any hif⸗ 


* Peopl om the oblation of his tythes to HERCULES; as likewiſe Lo- 
eplrus. And VaARRO in Macxosivs, ſays that the old Romans every 
| tenth day feaſted the people from the r of cheſe offerings. And 
they were fo far from being appropriate | 
that of two families, who had the priefthood by defcent, the one was 
excluded from thoſe folemn banquets ; the other, by the perſuaſion of Appius 
transferred their hereditary honour to the care of pyblic ſervants: which 
they never would have ſo tamely ſubmitted to, i d they enjoyed ſuch 
a mighty income, as the ablation' of the tenths of HERCUIE S.. 
* It may feem' firange to our age, where the appearance of godline /. 
 & . great 4.0 that the Roman clergy 45 ſerve FA 23 
* get but there will be no reaſon to wonder, if they confer that 
ons of their civil officers had any penfions, and chat even their privat 
 valdiers fought the battles” of the flate without pay, for ſome hundreds of 
FPekats after the foundation of the city. The Romans took particular cave 
_ Never to truſt the flate in mercenary hands, and ſeldom liſted any of the 


* 


Poorer ranks of citivens in their armies, but upon great extremities?*, And 


1 Fill the times of Servius Tullius all the citizens of Rome were equally liable to ſerve 
zz the legions. That prince, however, in order to render the invalion of Bae 
frage more palatable to the people, made an oſtentatious pretence of exempting the diſ. 

| Franchiſed multitude from all taxation, and perſonal ſervice in the armies, Vet that this was 
Ful a pretence is evident, for we find them afterwards, bath ſerving in the wars, and 

| N paying the contributions: d when the guards and fences of liberty axe ance thrown. doven, 
. © gpderwhatever ſpecious excuſe, oppreſſion and peculation will neceffarily follow. The fol- 
— c wing avlakan.guataiiue to the popular meaſures adupeed, by which, the.confyls courted the 
2 ebeians ſhortly after the expulſion gf the Tarquins, will ſufficiently illuſtrate the kind of 


N turn for the ſurrende egiſlative rights. They allo, regulated the affairs of the git 

egen # more popular plan, by incroducing many econ A ons 5 favour of 
Fpoorer fort, leſt they induced by private advantages to betray the cauſe of the public, might 
go over to the tyrants; For they diſcharged them of all the public impofitions they had been ſub- 
1 to under t kings, and alto of all contributzons for ul otic ans the expences of wars; 


upon it as a Jufficient advantage to the public, to make uſe of therr perſons only. tn dee 


> 


A 
— 


urity which the E S for the advantages and immunities, promiſed them in re- 
er of their 
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pPrieſthood in regard of 2 
had there been any pr 6 
the. ſubverſion of the commonwealth, the emperors (for prieſt- craft and 
tyranny go hand in hand) ſeuled large ſtipends, ſalaries and endowments 
upon the clergy, and eſtabliſhed lands for the maintenance of the ve dal 


trary princes, to agage the authority of che church to ſupport their 


| Fre of the peop 


(uz ) 


the: comment; n Dieuvsius  exprefly ſays, were excluded tom the 


ts or revenues belonging to their order. After 


virgins. And indeed in all ages it hath baen a current mazim of arbis 


yranny-: wineſy the mighty power and juriſdiction of the clergy, under 
5 Eaſtern, tyranmes, and — ſubjection to all n 
both ancient and modern, that ever were founded in the world „ 


My next conſideration ſhall be to examine how Numa applied the 
authority of the church to defend the grandeur of the 9 The 
People; by their original conſt had a , neg 
of their magiſtrates, in the paſſing of all laws, and in the reſolution o 
2% and war. he elektions of the magiſtrates before the inſtaution 9 
the Aſfembly of the People 15, by Sexviys, lay almoſt wholly in the 
le, who qut-voted the nobiliiy by their numbers. Bug 
Numa, by an artful. Zolicy, cyrbed this mighty privilege of che comes 


* mons: for ye inſtituted. 2. college "of Augyrs, or. Role Wie Ferry 


* 


ading thejr epuntry.” Biege. Hal. Vol. f. p, 347. Thys then is feems that the Roman 
Treten 21 by fat experience, K. wth they had been once induced to W 


* 


away their liberties, they transferred thereby to the (Rn the power and the difpoſie 


tion to deprive them alſo. of the price for Which thafe liberties had been fold. Within a 
ery few years after they had relinquiſhed the natural and conſtitutional right of awyerfal 
Ae both A the priyileges tendered in exchange for that right were totally bolted, 
d indeed how cpuld it be otherwiſe? Far to talk of the privileges of the 162 
farce, when the people have hoſt the power of defending 8 Thaſe who ene 
0 


| ap excluſive privilege of making the laws will make them for thetr own excluſive ads 


antage. Thu is evident from the above paſſage in particular; and from the whale hiſtory 
of the period to which it Puten, The kings invaded the privileges of the people; and the 
moſt-unquabfied ſyſtem of plunger and 2 brought the nation to the verge af ruin: 
when ap ariſtocratic faction, al | t 
which transferred the power into theirghands.. But did this ariſtocratic faction reſtore t 


privileges of the people ? No. . left the queſtion of ſuffrage, amd all the ſuveties of 
un 


popular een where they found them; and ſatis fied them ſelves with extending to the 
plebeians fuch temporary douceurs and partial gYeviations, as might diſpoſe them ti; be the 
zoftruments of their ambition, without abrogatiig the power of the new goverrment'to bes 
neſit it ſelf by the uſurpations of the of, e 7 
Such were the conſequences of ariſtocratic patriotiſm in Rome! Such were the eifeQs. of 
a change which merely transferred the power, without reforming the prin ics of wana 
ment. And ſuch zwillbe the conſequences in this country, if the prop > do not take ca 
at the ſeaſon of that impending change to which blindneſs itfelf cannot but begin to look 
rwardgto keep their attention fixed on things rather than names, and remember that tc 
brogate a tyrannicyl law is to do 8 
bs tyrapny might be renewed, The two. late bills are certainly ſufficiently  obaoxiouers 
but he muſt be weaker than vanity, **fonder than ignarance,”* who ſhould be c with 
their abolition, unleſs accompanied by ſuch a parliamentary reform as may effectually pro- 
tect the people againſt a repetition of ſuch invaſions. _ | = 85 
145 The comitia centuriata were aſſemblies of the people in which they vated” by cen 
tunes, as they were called not by individual vote. Before the time of Servius Tullius che 
people were always aſſembled in tribes, and the vote of every individual from the pooreſt ci- 


0 ren to thek ing himſelf was, of equal u eight and capſequencez but by the new. arrangement 


rage was transferred from papulatian ta property ; the people were divided into. cla ſſa 


pr HA Fes ſubdivided again, into centuries, or votes not according to their. numbers 


but ibeir rank and ogylence. From this day popular ſuffrage became a farce in Nome: fog 


gut of 19g votes which, was the number into which. they were divided, the nobles hou 
Paſſeſſed 98, that is ad decided. majority af 2 Bra while the. great. male 
CY — had but one vote among them; the reſt were dirided amang che jatlermes 
- late C "2, : g : | * 22 £245 | * 
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eir poverty; Which would have been no reafony 


tution, had a negative vote in the choice 


ed by the people, affected a change in the government, 


s the means are alſo abohfhed by which 
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( 16 ) 
conſult the gods upon the creation of their officers; and without the con- 
Furrence and authority of this college, all the public reſolutions of the 

people were void: So that the Augurs were a kind of fourth ſtate; and, 
gerng choſen out of the nobility, were the creatures and dependants of the 
kings, and interpoſed. their authority to vacate the election of any ma- 
giſtrates di ſliked by the king, without throwing the odium upon the re- 
gal power! s. The ſupreme power of the reſult, in the enacting all laws, 
was likewiſe veſted in the commons; which: Numa deftroyed by' the fame 
policy. Tis true, by the ancient conſtitution of Rome, the kings had 
the ſole right of propoſing laws to the people, and conſequently had n 
need of the Augurs to put a negative upon any law. But NUA was 
too wiſe to hazard the affection of the people, by refuſing to propoſe any 
popular laws, and rather choſe to make uſe of the authority of the Augurs 
35 a dead lift, then expoſe his prerogative to the haired of the people. 
Though it appears from PlIxv, that Nun had paried with 9 
of the regal power, the ſole right of propoſing to the people; for he 
makes mention of a poſthumous law, (aud all laws were denominated from 
g f enacted in the time of Numa : a conceſſion which Numa 
very dextroufly deſtroyed by the authority of his college of Diviners, By 
the ſame artiler he invaded the third branch of the people's power, the 
right of determining of peace and war. But in his nature being averſe 
to war, and Forming (the. Bream of his counſels. to the. peaceful arts of 
government, he took particular care to ſecure. the poſſoſſion of his right 
to the crown; in order to which deſign, he added to the unlimited juriſ- 
diction of the Augurs an inſtitution of a college of Heralds at Arms, 
compoſed” of the nobility, whoſe province was to judge and determine of 
the nights of war and peace, and were, in other words, the Public caſuiſts- 
f the ſtate; with ſuch an unbounded. authority, that though the three 
ates and the Augurs had concurred upon declaring war, yet the Heralds, 
by virtue of their office, had power to.. reverſe their ' reſolutions, unleſs the 
Eauſes of the war appeared to them to be juſt and honourable, * This or- 
der was founded upon the ſame principle wich the former, That if the 

Seople had reſolved upon war'?, againſt his inclination, he might flill 
Kae à reſerve to apply to in order to prevent it. in 


Fo 


That theſe were the conſiderations, upon which Numa founded the infſtitu- 
tion of the Aug urs, is apparent from the: authority of Ciczro; who ſays ex- 
reſly, may the Augurs be kept for the uſe of the commons, and for other great 
| Rn of the common people: and in another Roy that their favourable 
delays might hinder many. uſeleſs meetings. Beſides the power of diſſolving 
the 4 Jax of the people, and annulling their votes and decrees, the mo- 

narchy derived other advantages from the creation of theſe two orders: for b. 
making the conſent and approbation of the gods (conſulted by their Diviners) 
neceſſary to the ſucceſs a all their public councils and undertakings 3 and the 
pbbility claiming this right of ingutring into the will of reg virtue of 
a pretended ſanctity inherent to their characters; the commons were excluded 
the great magiſſracies of the ſtate, under a pretence that they had not the 
auſpicia; chat is, that they had not ſuch an imaginary holineſs as was neceſſary 


* 16 A more complete expoſition of the juggling between king-craft and prieſt-craſt, and 
the uſes made of church eſtabliſhments by crafty politicians, than this is no where perhaps 
to be met with. The prieſts of Jupiter, however, are not the only def:ription of conjurors 
who have been the ready inſtruments of this ſpecies of impoſture. Other profeſſors of the 
black art, have found it neceſſary to adopt means ſomewhat different in their miniſtrations 
to the uſurping ambition of governments, but che end and the principle have been uni- 
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to engage the gods to give manifeſt tokens of their approbation or diſlike upon 
their election, or upon any expedition to be undertaken by a Plebeian magiſ- 


trate. This politic device of the nobility laſted for ſome ages after the expul- 


ſion of the kings, till the commons "wx wiſer, and diſcovered the juggle, But 
of the declenſion of theſe two orders I ſhall treat hereafter, when 1 come to 
Examine the cauſes of the diſſolution of the ariſtocracy of Rome. 


_- Theſe politic orders were the great ſprings and wheels upon which this 
mighty fabric turned: but as all natural bodies are born with ſeeds of diſſolu- 


tion in their own frame, ſo theſe great artificial bodies, commonwealths, are 


 Sounded with ſuch original flaws in their firſt conſtitution; as, in ſome periods 
of time, corrupt and diſſolve themn. NS 5 


Thy The guard of the Roman monarch) Was the clergy and the nobility, whoſe 


intereſts were cloſely interwoven with thoſe of the royalty ; which is the only 
balance in nature, that a limited conſtitution of monarchy can be founded on, 


This was wiſely thought on by RowuLvs ; but he took ſome falſe meaſures, _ 


to popular; the moſt conliderable'of which were, the making the monarchy 
elektive; allowing ſuch a ſhare of property to the commons; increaſing ih 
59g of people by naturalizing all foreigners, and truſting arms in their 


which were the leading ſteps to —_ the form of government from monarchic 


Ihe firſt defect in the conſtitution of the monarchy was the making it elec» 
tive. It is true, elective monarchies are for the intereſt and advantage of the 
heople, but are not calculated to ſupport the authority. and grandeur of the 
crown. The people by the favour of elective empires, avoid all the 
weak reigns of minors and women, ſucceſſions of diſſolute and degenerate 
princes, and conteſts about diſputed-titles and pretenſions, which make ſuch con- 
vulſions in hereditary governments. And the crown being conferred upon 
virtue and merit, not on the raſh reſult of fortune and deſcent, muſt produce a 
more illuſtrious ſucceſſion of princes. . Witneſs the mild and happy reigns of 


the kings of Rome, who came to the crown by the free choice and conſent of 
the people, all renowned for juſtice, virtue, and the honelt arts of governments | 


whilſt of all the Roman emperors that inherited the monarchy by ſucceſſion 
and deſcent, two only had the reputation of virtuous and moderate princes, + 


For a proof of this aſſertion, that ele monarchy is leſs dangerous to the 
liberties of the people, I need only oÞTerve, there is not one inflance ig 
ancient or modern ſtory of an abſolute elettive monarchy, except that of Rome 
under the emperors, and that of Egypt under the Mamalukes, which were both 
military governments“, and the Popedom which is an eccleſiaſtic one; and *s 
generally obſerved, that elective empires end in common wealihs, and hereditary 


ones in tyrannies and arbitrary governments, Theſe are the happy effects of 


elettive monarchies with regard to the liberties of the ſubjects: but they want 


force and _ from their inward conſtitution, to preſerve the authority; of 


the regal rights, much more to' increaſe and enlarge the prerogative of the 
crown. Men advanced from a private fortune to this great ſtation, retain their 
firſt. impreſſions of freedom, which the condition of a private life taught theny 
under the dominion of their predeceſſors which incline them to protect thoſe 
Tights and privileges as ſovereigns, which they contended for as ſubjects. And 


a wiſe people ſeldom make choice of a man to command them, the experience 


of whofe private life has not warranted the moderation of his reign; and none 
are ſo likely to make good governors, as they who in their private capacities 
40 21 wg of : * - . TEASES SI. 335 0 
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ferent conduit and genius of princes : the true ven and current of 4 nation 


| 4451 generally concealed from hings by crouds of deſiguing miniſlers, and 
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tion of ſervile flatterers. Theſt conſiderations may probably ſway with 


ſome prices, not to invade the liberties and laws of the, nggos : but molt elec- 
tive kings are deterred, from ſuch an attempt, by the difficulty of the under- 


taking: they rarely have firength to put in force ſuch reſolutions. Hereditary 
princes, whofe authority has been eſtabliſhed by à long ſucceſſion of their an- 
ceſtors, ſtrengthened with-leaguts and alliances 30564, ſupported by mighty 


dependances at home, of thoſe who hate with them in the government, or puſh 


an their fortunes. at the expence f the public, culti vate by the ſume courſe of 


meaſures and counſels, and made ſacred by tht force f VP and the habit 


of obeying, may aſpire with all: theſe helps to _—_ ominion with ſome 
probable grounds of ſucceſs, But elettive monarchs are deſtitute of all theſe 
great rage of power and authority ;, wa rarely fucceed in ſuch an attempt, 
Without a lucky hit or an extraordinary coneurrence of accidents and cauſes x 
but generally loſe ground, and decline every ſucceſſion, by reaſon of the autho- 
rity of the people, who being veſted with the right of 9 and the crown, force 


every new prince they advance, to proms his prerogative; and increaſe their pri- 


vile the ſovere n power. 


ges to a egos inconſiſtent wit 
{the belt guards of monarchy) in fuch a conſtitution be ſo wholly 


or can the nobility 

Jevared to the 
arts of popularity, if ever they expett to have their preteri 
_ vacancy, ſeconded wp: 4 favour and concurrenee of the multitude. Be- 


king; for they muſt engage the votes and intereſts of the 8 by all the 
ions to the crown 


that às much as they add to the gtandeur of the monarchy, ſo much they add 


to the flavery of their poſterity, Who are o be private men. And ſhould an 


elective prince form a deſign of making the crown hereditary, he wilh certain 


be . the commonalty,; whoſe right of election is violated; and by the . 
Abe 


tobility, whoſe hopes of ſucceeding are deſttoyed. From theſe confiderations I 
am inclined to think, that this conſlitutio of the Roman monarchy was a fault 
in the firſt coneottion, and was the original of the ſucceeding laws in favour of 


the people. But whether it was firſt de _ by Roub ius, or infticuted by the | 


Romans after his death, is uncertain ;- t * I am apt to believe that Rouv- 
üs e e children, as in his life time H | | eh 
ended to him by the death of his grandfather Numiror ; f6 after his death 


. 


de deligned at leaft to have left the election of their kings to the people, with- 
' Gut appointing any ſuccefſor of his own nommition. hoever was the author 
ef this inſtitution, it is certain, that it was the great. moving, cauſe of all their 5 


following conceſſions and privileges to the people. 


Rowyes, their firſt king, to reward the good affettions of bis new fubjefls, 


made an equal diſtribution among the people of che territory N 5 
divided 


Monte, except of the crown and church lands? ; and as he grew greater, 


all the conquered lands among the multitude, (a cuſtom followed by molt. of the 
ſueceeding kings.) This donation was a falfe ſtep, never xo be reconciled tothe = 


f 0 ; <4 3 | 1 ; ] 
| £9 This is $6t-an-accurnt& ſtatement of the folbje&t, The fat is, that the firſt founders | 


Ef Rome (an incongruous mixture of  banditti, fugitives, debtors, flaves, hufbandmen 
88 from various nations) took Poſſeſfon of an uninhabited track of country 

wing all an equal right to What was the common 22 gift of nature divid 

bn <qual-portians among chenrſeltes, with exception #6 the poetion et apark for 


 Wagilipaie and che prictth 
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obſerved the different temper and inclinations of the people, upon the dif 


es theſe limitations and bounds of elective monarchs, they have a nearer | 
intereſt not to invude the liberties of their country, which is the gobd of their 
families; for the crown not deſcending to the next of blood, they are certain 


ic gave liberty to ALBA, which de- 


edit 


22 


n r 


1 5 
rde intsreſt of ſovereign power, from that eternal principle, r ee, of 
pofſeſſiow maker equality of power: and Whenever the balante property 
ſ{ways to the people; the monarchy naturally teſolves into a popular govern- 


ment. 
— | E ²˙· . „ ir Th8 . 
The third fault was the making a limited monarchy, a government for increaſa 
in order to which che numbers of the people muſt be enlarged; and the fword 
ut in their hands; for conqueſts. abroad muſt be gained by. the vigour f 4 
raus militia at home ; and a brave. militia muſt be formed of men ſpirited by. 


freedom, pleney,. i 


af numbets of people; and numbers of people can be gained only by naturdlis 


zation. of foreigners, who never will be tempted. from their nairveſeatd, uhleſs 


| allured by the eaſe and liberty of the government. Thus the generous ambi= 


perty in poſſei 


tion of extending their empire, made the kings of Nee ſacrifice. the rights 
of the monarchy to the. liberties of the people for without freedom! and pre- 
perty they found it impoſſible to compoſe a brave or a numerous Militta, both 
which are the genuine roots of. a commonwealth: for. a people that have Sy 

; 6th and ſwords in their hands, rarely ſubmit to the dominion of 
dne. Independence. being the intereſt. of the many; and monareby but of ths 
few; by how much. greatet the number of the people is, by fo much ſtrenger 
© Theſe wete the natural feeds of the arg of the Rom an commonwealth, 
— with many other accidental cauſes, ſuch as the example of moſt of 
the neighbouring fates of Greece and Italy, who were generally republics. For 
changes, of government are often derived by itnitation inte the Bandes and cuſ- 


totns of 4 nation 7 and the Jeu choſe à monatchy, becauſe the people round 
them: were all under that conſtitution : and the late revolutions in Englan 


were in ſome manner owing to the example of Holland; and other foreign com- 


8 Another cauſe was, their King's. leaving no iſſue behind him, {at 
ea 


emulation who ſhould be the greateſt bene faktors to the people. 


of age and abilities io command) who by the. numbers of his father's de- 
pendants and. retainers, might have pretended-te the crown, and made it heredis 
tary, And laſt of all, the moderation and virtue of their kisgs (Which was 


1 


— 


” » 
wie * . 


 In'this place it wilt not be improper to take a hort ſurvey by what paces and 


« 


made way for the promotion. pt Numa, who divide 
the city among the citizens who. 

been veſted before in RomuLys, and afterwards by th 
Remus emfierors inſeparably annexed o the crown, Numa likewiſe- dif- 

| bauded His guards. Hos flrius divided all the church and crown lands 


ſteps this great revolution, from a kingfh Ty to an ariſtocracy, Was 
brought about in Rome. Romulus made the firſt inſtitution of dividing. the 


public and conquered lands among the people, and afterwards made Alba a fr 


e; which ſet the Romans a longing for a commonwealth, (as Plutarch obſetves 
which they eftablified upon his death, but had not ſtrength to continue, fro 
their own diviſions and the unſeitled poſture of Ws] ** affairs ; which 
the 
had no lots, and commi 
Ugbt in dividing the chief prieſthood from the Kingly power; it havin; 

y the policy of | the 


* 


among the people and. inſtituted or confirmed their rights of hearing all appeals 
2 was making them ſovereign judges in the laſt teſort. And hoagh 


Axevs left things in the fame ſtate he found them, and Tar gy in made ſome 
Neps to recover the gratideur of the monarchy by the addition of one hundred 
new ſenators (He enlarged the dignity of the ſenate by adding members thera- 
to, fays Frorus) = p 


- ally, and the outward forms of FED yet. e debaſed the majeſty of hig 


* 


lorped the imperial dignity with the enſigns of roy- 
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yore lands of | 
a great overs... TA N £ i 


* owing te the: conſtitution” af elective monarchy) who all ſucceſſively vied ith rg 
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| eharafter by ſubmining his title to the people, and pleading his cauſe before 


them; which was owning the * authority to be lodged in them. But 
0 being advanced to the throne: by the favour of the commons, againſt 
the will of the nobility, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the ruin of the monarchy, 


by diſpoſſeſing the patricians of all the public lands they had engroſſed, s 
; Eh diſtributing them to the people; by paying the debts of Fog une: Av by | 


erecting courts of judicature independent of the crown; and by the inſtit ution 
of ſuch laws as eft:bliſhed an equality between the two orders, in ee 


of civil controverfies, and in their contributions to the public charges.” It is 


true, he ſtrengthened the Patrician intereſt by introducing” an inequality of . 
ſuffrages in their favour? 1. But he quickly repented his conduct, and applied 

himſelf Fl enttrely to the good of the beob- that the nobility were alarmed at 
dethrone him. And when (by his great authority with / commons) they 
miſcarried in an open attempt of depoling him, they cut him off by a barbarous' 
allalſination, in the midſt of that glorious deſign he had formed o ageing 
an equal commonwealth,” Thus Tvrcrvs plainly inclined the ballange of 

power and property from the nobility to the commons. Afier his death, Tax- 
QU1N+ uſurped the throne in a lawleſs manner, without the uſual forms of 
election and conſecration, to the diſlike of the nobility, and an utter abhorrence 

and deteſtation of the commons, for the barbarous murder of their great patroſr 
and benefactor Sex vious. And the whole courſe of his reign. was anſwerable 
to his beginning; he invaded the ſenate and people, and exerciſed his tyrannies 
with all - inhumanity and barbarity imaginable, without engaging any party, 
to ſupport him, or making uſe of one order to deſtroy the other, that 2 ca 
with more caſe oppreſs all. His foreign guards, inſtead of protetting him 
rom the popular fury, ſerved only to in flame the general 'abhorrence of his 
Iyrannies.. without being an over-ballance-to the people. But his arbitrary 


5 2 o There is no ſubjett in Roman hiſtory more generally miſunderſtood than that of the 


agrarian laws 5 which are generally regarded as laws of levelling and ip. ware. though in 


fact, nothing could be more juſt or more moderate than the claims of the people in this 
teſpect. I have ſhown in a former note that the lands were at firft equally divided amon 
the peqple, becauſe the people had originally an equal right and title; to this may be add 
that accord ing to the original compact all lands conquered from the ꝭnemy in war were al, 
to be divided into two parts. oue of which was to be ſet apart for the uſes of the ſtate, 9 f 
the other to be equally divided among all the citizens. But this territorial equality was not 


of long duration. Two' cauſes, very different in their nature, conſpired to introduce an 
extreme difference inthe poſſeſſions of the reſpective citizens. 1ſt, The different degrees of 


foitune, induſtry, and encreale-of family; to which may be added transfers by purchaſe, 
bequeſt, or the like: and. the differences thus occaſipned, it is to be remarked, were never 
in any inſtance, as appears from their hiſtory, murmured at by the Roman people. ad, The 
abuſe of public truſt by the patricians—their plunder of the public treaſury, their oppreſ- 
ſions, uſurious contracts, and above all their transferring the conquered, and ſeizing and 
enclohag the common lands /or national domains} and ſometimes even che private poſſel- 
Mas of the plebeiaus to their own aggrandiſement and advantage. Theſe, or rather parts 

theſe,” and cheſe only, were che lands which the people attempted to get, firſt by the Cafe 


an, afterwards by the Licinian, and again by the Sempronian law, or 120 of Tiberius Sem 


*pronius Graccſtus. 


21 This was iu reality a very important cbuſe of the overthrow of the regal overnment. 
"While"the privileges of the people were reſpected, the people conſtantly and; uniformly 
protected the throne againſt the uſurping*violente' of tl 


Who, . notwithſtanding the oppoſue opinion, generally promulgated by. theoriſts, ate 


proved by the fas of hiſtory to'have been, in moſt nations of the world, the natural ene- 
mies both of prince and 8 When the equality of ſuffrage was violated, and all po- 


[litical power transferred to the wealthy few, the ariſtocracy, ſucceeded. in their conſpiracy 
* Serbiat, and ſet up their uſurper Tarquin; who, after trampling down the people, 
Began to oppreſ the privileged orders alſo, till by his intolerable tyranny he provoked all 
claſles af men to unite agaluſi him, to drive him from the throne, and aboliſh the royaky. 


* — 


in conjunction with the new pretender TAK Nx, formed a deſign to 


e ariſtoctacy; à body of men 


: 
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government being ſettled upon no ſolid foundation; could be of no long ſtand- 
| ing; the ſenate wanting nothing but a favourable conjuntture, and the commons 
| nothing but a warm leader, to break out into open rebellion. The rape of 

Lucxzrt 1 enflamed the general diſcontents, and raiſed ſuch 'a ſtorm, as ended 
in the expulſion of Taxquin and his family, and the diſſolution of the - 


«+ : 
1 


. 


Ibus I have traced this great revolution from its original, in its remoteſt and 
moſt diſtant cauſes, down to the laſt period of the monarch under Tax un. 
The natural cauſes of it were the mighty conceſſions and privileges conſerred 
on the commons by the bounty of Ae and ſuch a ſhare af property as 
over-ballanced the poſſeſſions of the kings and the nobility together, Which be- 

gets an independenee; after which there can be no cauſe in nature aſſigned for.. 
8 and ſubjection,. So that the balance of dominion being veſted in 
the commons, the monarchy of courſe muſt die d natural death. And to finiſn 
che revolution, the nobility diſabliged by TAR u, cloſing with the people.: 
and the army (the laſt refuge of tyranny) being compoſed of men of property, 
and by conſequence conſpiring with the national intereſt, TAX euix had no 
reſerve to appeal to, but loſt his crown without GA a blow: and the mo- 
narch reſolved. into an ariſtocracy; and that into a democracy; and that too 
relapſed into a monarchy, as the balance of lands varied from one order to 
PPC ¼ Ä e ; 
Theſe periods and revolutions of empires are the natural tranſmigrations of 
dominion, from one form of government to another: and make the common 
circle in the generation and corruption of all flates. The ſucceſhon of theſe. 
changes Polis knew from' experience, but not from their true natural 
eauſes: for he plainly detives theſe alterations from moral reaſons? 2; ſuch as” 
vices and corruptions, the oppreſſion and tyranny of their governots, Which 
made the people impatient of the yoke, and fond of new forms; and not from 
the change of the only true ground and foundation of power, Property... Io 
confute this great man, I only appeal to the examples of the famous monarchies 
of Rome (under the emperors) and of bes % which being founded on the 
balance of land, after ſo many fucceſſions of effeminate and ty rannical princes, 
Rood firm; and the people, provoked often by their oppreſſions, rebelle againſt | 
the monarch, but never againſt the monarchy : for While the root 'of power 
continues, the government; will laſt, though the branches are lopped-off. + But 
the el 1 founded on this ſteady balance, the people, 


. OP 


' Roman. empire not 
who were in poſſeſſion of it, wanted nothing but oß preſſon to male them exert. 
their power, and nothing but a tyrant to ſet them free, Thus it appears that 
Hand is the true center o& power, and chat the balance of dominion changes 
With the. ballance of property; as the needle in the compaſs ſhifts its points juſt 
as the great magnet en changes its place. This is an eternal truth, 
and confirmed by the experience of all ages and goverments ; and ſo fully de- 


22 And theſe moral reaſons,” though not the ſole cauſes of the reſpective revolutions, 

had moſt aſſutedly confiderable influence in their production. If Polybius, Mackiavel, &cc. 
have placed too much, treſs upon moral cauſes, Harrington, Moyle, aud other Engliſh wri- 
ters have erred ſtill more in referring every thing to“ the balance of rx axis ON It is not 
unlikely that the French Revolution may 1 birth to a new ſect of political theoriſts, who 
from obſerving the influence of that enthuſiaſm produced by the diffuſion of political knows 
ledge may run into the ſame ſyſtematic'extravagance, and aſſigu all revoJutions to that cauſe 
alone. The progreſs of intellect, the balance of property, and the inſolence of op reſſion . 

—.— their reſpective influences in the production of great revolutions... It muſt be con- 


1 * 


feſſed that when the balance of property inclines to the popular fide, revolutions are les 
ſangoinary and turbulent; than whey knowledge and pobulition have 10 ſiruggle ry 
prope rty and powers, | ef oj 17 


* 
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- moniſtrated by the great HaRRIN STO in h 
cult to find ut new arguments for it, as te rt 


But to return frem my digreſſien, in the next place 1 ſhall examine What 


60 


methods the Romans took to hinder the reſtoration of TAR UN, and pre- 
r re Es, dT x 


Their-frſt ſtep was their folemn abjuration of the regal title and office, made -M 


by che whole body of the Roman people, in the name of themſelves and their 


pollerity 3 a precedent which they copied from the Greek commonwealths, wha. 
after the expulſion' of their tyrants, entered into ſolemn oaths and engagements 
to defend their libetty. This was a wiſe council of the Romans, and. in the. 
reateſt difirefs of their affairs, made them ſuffer the laſt extremities rather than 
eatken' io any overtutes of reſtoring their tyrants: ſo facred and binding was 
the obligation of an oath to that great and virtuous people. Secondly, an act 
of general indemnity and oblivion, which took in all thoſe who joined with 
Taxgvin, more from an apprehenſion and dread of puniſhment from the ſtate, 


for having favoured the illegal uſurpations of the'tyranny, than from any per- 


ſonal affektion or engagement to his cauſe. The ſevere puniſhment of the Con- 
ulis ſons, and the reſt of the nobility, who had conſpired to reſtore the 'Tar- 


QU1N'%s 7 for however monarchies of tyrannies may ſubſiſt, commonwealths can 


never ſtand without a. rigorous execution of that great ſanttion of their. laws, re- 
wards and puniſhments. And laſt of all, the reſtoration of the popular laws of 
Servivs, and the inflitution of new ones together with the Dance of the 

goods of Taxguix among the people, and the diviſion of all his lands. to the 
commons; which with all the forfeuures ang conhileations under ſuch a tyran= 

nical *reign, muſt amount tg a mighty. revenue. This made the breach between 

the crown apd the People en arable, by involving the whole community in ons 

common guilt; and widened the popular balance, by multiply ing che property 

of the ſtare into ſo many hands; which gave the people ſuch a degree of power, 
at made the return of T. | ö 

i viditulous to imagine, that any free, brave, independent people, could have 
the teaft ſtadou of intereſt to ſubjef their reaſons, lives and liberties ta the 
arbitrary commands and reſolutions of a priuate will, in ſtead of being ruled 
by laws of their own making m creat: | 
of government of their qun chufing . 


Theſe popular conceſſions of the. nobility, effectually excluded TaxqguiN 
and the . but were the leading cauſes of the deſtruttion of their new 
ariſtocracy, which ſhall be the ſubject of my next conſideration. 
e r . | LE % 3h 
I bare .gfien wondered that ihe Romans, inſtead of ſertling a democracy 
fier the expulſion of their kings, ſhould make choice of an ariſtocracy; con- 
d ha the revolution was brought about by the people and not by the 
28924179, who had been utterly ruined by the tyranny of Taxquin, ard were 
in no condition to make head againſt his arbitrary condutt; much leſs by their 
E their authority, te- inſſuence ſuch a mighty turn of affairt. Their 
dre in the revolution, was no more than breaking the ice, and inflaming the 
ople te take up arms; but without their concurrence t. ey had infallibly 
Pete in the attempt. All that can be ſaid in vindicgtion of the people, 
, that they were unuſed ta command; and from the habit of obeying, wils 
Jag ſubmitted to any. canfutution which the nability impoſed on them; or elſe 


were nt ſenſble of then true Foree and ren, tk; or elſe their terror and 
Terehenflons from abroad of Tx J e ub racyn, mals. theim/alleat'to 
Its Lomlelon of the ſenate, rather than hazard all by an unfeafanable divihan 


— *. is. * 


ip OC EA NA; that it js as di- 


ARQUIN, by 1 conuulſſon, impqſible: for it 


Magiſtrates. of their own creation, and # form 


or want of a demagague to farm a popular model, or from ignorance of union, 


1  e ee. mo 822 


Ez 


at homes. But whatever the conſiderations were, it is plain they lodged d 


ſovereign power in the ſenate and the two-conſuls, who were veſted with all the 
royal authority: But when the ſtorm of Taxgyiy blew over and t 


heir apy” 
prehenſions of foreign invaſions ceaſed, they grew quickly ſenhble of their: 
error, in ſurrendering the government into:{o few hands; and in ſhort tima 
vernment into a more popular model N E 
The ariſtocracy was founded upon the ſhattered ballange of the monarchy, 
and compoſed of the nobility, unequal eitheir by their numbers, poſſeſſions or 
authority, to the riches and greatneſs of the commons, who had been growing 
many ages, by the lenity aud indulgence of che former reigns, and the new con»? 
ceſſion of the ſenate, after the expulſion of the laſt kings, (Which I have already 
mentioned ;) ſo that the government ſtood on no ſolid foundation of real power, 
and only depended upon an imaginary balance of authotity, derived from the. 
inſtitution of theſe two laws, Firſt, the exclufion of the commons from all” 
places of command, under a pretence that they were not qualified for the right 
of Divination, which was necellary to the obtaining all the great magiſtracies. 
And ſecondly, the inſtitution of the Dictatorian power, which was an exper 
dient contrived by the nobility te defiroy the right of Nee. confirmed to the: 
people by the Valerian law; which this magiſtfacy abſolutely ſubverted, and. 
got an unlimited juriſdiction in all erimipal and civil caſes, in the laſt reſont, 
without any appeal tg the peeple, But theſe laws being founded, again{t the 
true balance of the commonwealth, wanted force. and 1 ſupport the; 
—_ Patricians; nor had the Pgtricians authority and power. to 
en eſe laws againſt the irrefiſtible * of their rivals, the. commons 
who would obey ns longer than the councils ang reſolutions M4 the ſenate wert 
directed to the public good of the whole community, For when the commons 
Saw firetences pf one 172 and actions of andther ; mln they beheld th Je- 
nate to be governed by t 


{Ms 


turned their new maſters gut of their ſeats, and by degrees moulded the gp» . 


7 
. 


heir private facions and 3 lating thai 


own laws and liberties, exercifeng power with all the inhumanity and bare, 
barity imaginable, handling their debtors without mercy, and impriſoning them 
2288 paying money taken up at unreaſonable intereſt, the fdebtors' {not the: 
ſeventh part of the people) in conjunction with part of the ſenate, and the 
whale order of the commons, kindled fugh a flame as ended ip che dilfolutiog: 
of the ariſtocracy, and the ſettlement of an equal commonwealth, The cauſes 
from which this revolution ,was derived Mall be che ſuhjett of my next conk= 


Mess. Res „ x oo ; 7. 0 

A man who would take a ſurvey of che original principles of this ſecond 
change of government, muſt take wing from a riling ground, and mount up to- 
thoſe remoter and more diftant cauſes which inſentib y and by degrees ipflu- 
enced this mighty revolution, viz. The decay. of the power and authority of 
the Patvicians, under fo many. ſycceſhons of kings; their viſible declenſion 
under SEVips; and the almoſt utter ruin of the order, under the 8 
of TAR gui: and the proportionable. growth and increaſe of the comm 


the addition of ſo many 8 and immunities to their order ; their 
0 


poſleſhions, the plenty of their fortunes, their independance on the nabity? 
of all which, power and dominion js but the natural reſuulf. 
Theſe two former cauſes I have diſcourſed of at large ; the mort immediate 
cauſe, was the diffolution of the monarchy by the joint counſels and united in- 
_ ter6ily of the whole body ef, the people; - this made them reaſonert in matters 
of politic and government, and impatient Y any inſolence and oppreſſton 

js taught them a refuge to appeal to from fle rug of "7 way 
governors, and made them diſdain any other ſnbjethon, than to the em- 


--JY 


— 
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from 2 relapſe into any of the old forms. N 


to. try. the nobility. for crimes committed againſt the ſtate; v. 
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mite bf ihe las; che filling up of the vacant places in the ſenate with 


commoners,” who - muſt of courſe be more warmly concerned for the inter- 


eſts of the people than hereditary. nobles. The right of eleQting the ſenate 
conferred on them by /BxvTus??, after the expulſion of the kings: which 
the penple continued in poſſeſſion of till the eh creation of the Cenſors. 
This gave the people an advantage of chuſing mere popular members into 
the ſenate, and was perhaps the reaſon which gies tuch a ſtrong party 
in the ſenate; to, oppoſe the unjuſt. incroachments of the Patricians, and 
td favour the juſt pretenſions of the people. IE 


= Theſe were the natural cauſes of the final period of this government, 
with which ſome ether accidents concurred: as, i. The conjundcture of a 


foreign war; which the ſenate bei g unable to manage, in ſuch a diſtra ded 


fate, they conſented” more eaſily to the demands of the commons. 2. The 
Invincible courage and matchleſs virtue of the old Romans, and their diſ- 
dam of ſervitude, from the force of cuſtom, or the impreſſions of educa- 
tion. All theſe cauſes confpired to make the ariſtocraey an eaſy triumph 


to the people. Thus the weak conſlitution of this government, not founded 


on the true center of dominion, land, nor on any ſtanding foundation of 
authority or reverence, nor rivetted in the eſteem and affections of the peo- 
ple; and being attacked by the ſtrong | 

forces of the people, mouldered away of courſe; and pined of a lingering. 
conſumption, till it was totally fwallowed up by the ' prevailing faftion, and 


the nobility were moulded into the maſs of the people,” 
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In the next place, I ſhall examine upon what laws and orders the popular 


frame of, government was eretted, and by what policies and inſlitutions ſecured, 


* 


The firſt blow given to che ariſtocracy, was the reciſion of the debts to the. 


commons, which weakened the intereſt of the nobility, by raking off the 


great dependance of the infefior rank of the people upon them, "The ſe- 
cond was the erection of the Tribune and other Plebetan Magiſtrates, for 
the ſecurity and proteftion of the commons, with a ſacred authority and 
negative vote upon all the proceedings of the ſenate. The inſlitution of 
this magiſtracy of the people, befides all the other advantages derived from 
it to the commons, united the whole body of the people under the general 
conduct of leaders and demagogues- of their on order, made their coun- 
ſels fleady, and their reſolutions unanimous; and took off that impre ſſion 
of fingle fear, which the commons: had of the Patricians, from the 1gno- 


range of union; was, à certain, refuge to appeal to, for the redreſs of all 


their grievances; and taught, them to make. regular . advances and approaches 
10 the, deſſruktion af the ariſtocracy.., The third was the power of pro- 
poßing and debate. laws, which the commons aſſumed by. virtue of their 
new magiſtrates, . Whom they advanced at laſt to a power of enatting laws, 


without the, authority of the ſenate. The fourth was the gg right 
2 | Ul; | N30 ich was a 
xcurity. wiſely provided. for by the people, to ſoften ihe abſolute power 
of the Diftator, who by this . a ; | arter | 
reſignation of his office, for ſeverities exerciſed a ainſt them in the time 


of tus--jucisdiRion. - This likewiſe confirmed "the old law of appeals to the 


2 Tbis is a miſtake. The ſenate was always filled by popular eleRtions, if indeed the | 
elections after the abolition of equal univerſal ſuffrage can be regarded as popular) that is to 


fa , the megiſtrates were annvally choſen by the pecple, and out of theſe magiſtrates the 
ee 6f the ſenate N fubcolively lied up VVT 
e 5 a hy 4 


by fon, general intereſt, and joint 


aw was accountable. to ihe people, after ibe 


C 
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1 people from the magiſtrates, which had been dexterouſly deftroyed by tis nabiſity 
boy introducing the Dictatorian power, The fifth was regaining an equality 
or 1 


_vivs Torrtivs, a 


promiſcuous naturalization of all foreigners. + 


( 5 Y 


of ſuffrages in the eleftions of their own magiſtrates, and in rhe :enatting 
of their laws; a right which they formerly enjoyed in the Comtza''Cus 
riata, but which they loſt in the Comitia Centuriata, introduced by Szx> 

. again in the trial of CORIOLANUSs by 
the Tributa Comitia, The ſixth was the obtaining a ſtanding body of 


laws, collected from the wiſe "inſtitutions © of the Grectan® commonwealths. 


This ſyſtem of laws preſcribed the bounds. of right and wrong, and regu- 
lated the proceedings of their courts of judicature; whereas formerly all 
controverſies between man and man were decided by the arbitrary will of 
the conſul, without any known forms or eſtabliſhed methods of judging, 
Seventhly, the excluding the Diviners from interpoſing their authority. and 


Jurisdiction in the debates and reſolutions of any popular aſſemblies: for 


whereas by their antient conſtitution, no election of any magiſtrate, nor any 
public determination was valid, till ratiſied by their approbation, under this 


8 2 they oppoſed all the juſt Tights and pretenſions of rhe. people. To 


ſtroy therefore the negative vote of the Diuiners, the Tribunes contrived 
an expedient to inſtitute a new form of aſſembling, which they called the 
Tributa Comitia, wherein the Augurs Mere not... allowed to conſult, the 
gods; and by conſequence che people were left abſolute maſters of oy 


on proceedings and reſolutions. Eightly, the Agrarian law; which, though 
the. prouls never perfecily obtained, yet —— got large ſhares of the. conquered 


lands into their poſſeſſion, eicher by - allotments 40 the citizens at home, or 
by planting colonies in the enemies territories abroad; which confirmed and 


kept up the popular balance againſt the encroachments of che nobility; Ninchly, 


The mighty growth and increaſe of the numbers of the p ople, vecalioned 
by laws prohibiting the barbarous prattice of expoling their children by 
manumitting their ſlaves, and encolling. them in the liſt of their free; citizens: 
by the inſtitution of ſuch laws as compelled .every Roman citizen to marry 
at ſuch a determinate age, under ſevere. penalties: And laſtiy, by the 


0 To the growth of the multitude of the people may be attributed the growth 
of their power; for ths numbers of people are the true guards of liberty, Aud 
always oppoſite in intereſt, and an over-match in power to at aſpiring faction. 
This acceiſion of ſtrength to the commgns, together with their warlike temper, 
inflamed by perpetual victory abroad, B 6 
freedom, and made them diſdain ſubjection to the dominior? of: the few. Tenth- 
ly, The repealing the law, which forbad a common intercourſe of marriages 
between the patricians and plebieans; which rooted out that fatal di ftiftion de- 
tween the two orders, which had* kindled fo: many: flames, and raiſed. Juen 


forms in the ftate ; but which being now fepealed, eilabliſhed the whole com- 


munity on an equal foot of liberty: for as Lrvy very well obſerves, All the 
various diſtinttions by which the different orders and degrees were-dilttngurſhed 
are totally done away by liberty and equality. This promiſcuous communion 
of marriages encreaſed both eee only in alhance buf 1ntereſl-; and by 
degrees formed them into one body: for Whereas formerly the nobility, b 
virtue of an imaginary excellency peculiar to their families, challenged the Lots 
right of Divination, and conſequently” engrofſed all the great poſts of com- 
mand; thigfaw introduced ſuch a mixture aud confuſion of blood, as cut off 
that pretence and made way for the eaſy reception of the eleventh law, Which 
gave the commons a right to be elected into the civil government of the flate 


to be Conſuls, Diftators, Prieſts, and in courſe of times. be equally admitted 
AN Py 443 


to all the great dignities and offices of the. commonwealth, + en o- » 
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Tpirited them with a generous ſenſe of 
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ide next care of the people was to ſecure 


the great ones: ung 
the armies and other opportunities, were the monied men who exereiſed this 
unlawful trade, and con equently engaged a dependance of the commons upon 
them, which the paſſing of this law deſtroyed; and likewiſe eſtabliſhed: the 


Tie nobility being bos moalded inte dhe maſs of ile people, and bock 


orders entitled to a common right of enjoying the fame privileges and dignities, 

1 1 he preſent, Gere, by _— 
timely proviſion, That no fingle man, or order of men, by their riches, pol 
ſfelhony or authority, . ſhould fo over-balance the reſt of the community, as to 


bY 


Shi 10. abſolucs "damition, '1g-.order to which, they made. theſe Killowing 


Wiſtitutions, Firſt: the Licinian Law, Which limited the poſſeſſions of all. 


vate men to #* five hundred acres of Land; which eſtabliſhed the great ba- 
ance of the commonwealth, and would have rendered it immortal, had the 
Jaw been effectually put in execution. Secondly, the Cinian law, which pro- 
bibited the payment of fees and penſions to all Patrons and advocates: whereas 


* 


before the enatting of this law, the people were tributary to the greqt men. and. 
_ 23 who. were the only lawyers of the ſtate: The people, ſays Livy, 
Already 


* 


72 10 be taxed by the ſenate. Thirdly, the Flaminian Law, which 
enjoined, that ng ſena t 
hindered them from enriching themſelves by the gain of foreign trade and 


commerce. Fourthly, the inflitution of the Leges Uſurarie,, or the laws re- 
Kraining uſury within moderate bounds, The Romans had e 
mence the miſchievous conſequence of high intereſt for mqney, and wiſely ſunk 
it, firſt to one per Cent. and then . 


found by expe- 


aboliſhed all —_ Theſe laws (as Livy remarks) were no ways pleaſing. to 
or the Senators, by the advantages they had of commanding 


.yationsl balance entirely on land, which the people had the largeſt ſhare of. 
Fifihly, the inſtitution of the lages annales, or the laws of determining the 
requiſite for enjoying all the great magiſtracies of the commonwealth. This 


u cut off the early ambition of young men, and was one way to prevent the 
| he ſame dignities. Sixthly, the laws againſt 
g arid . ſoliciting for places, which deſtroyed the freedom of elections 
(of which a ee | 
ours to bribery and corruption, inſtead of virtue and merit; Which is always 


L from being often in t 
canvaſſin 
th ought to be tender) and. laid open all the great ho- 


* 4 


Latal to the liberties of a free ſtate, as Lucan finely remarks: 


e The ſordid wretch, who flrives a vote to gan, 
1 | By curs'd corruption, or by bribery, ES, Aa Ol 
TE ONT harmleſs people loads with endleſs pain, n,. 


* * , 4 


Soedewilly, the laws in force againſt the continuation of magiſtracy; for na- 
. Sheng yan n than the — dens of e 
long en the ſame hands. It likewiſe ſubverts that ſueceſſive change of magiſ- 
tracy, which is the fundamental conſti 1 where the 
hole community ought to have their turns of commanding and obeying: the 
change of the magiſtracy is the prefervaiion of liberty, fays Livy. Eighthly, 


on of all equal goverim 


the laws againfl accumulation of ares Boks to the ſame ends with the 
:former, leſt the poſſeſſion of too much authority ſhould tempt the magiſtracy to 
mvade-the liberties of the nation. Plutakity of offices alſo deſtroys the free 
rotation of dignities; and is, as Live truly ſays, that a free city is not by any 
3 This law, 64 ws Sbſerved before, effected only ſuth poſſeſſions as had been ufarped 
e the public and cooquered lands, And in this fenfe Moyle himfelf, in other parts of 
the * undeiſtande the, ſobjoct. The ſunple patrimonial eſtates were leſt un- 


or 


* 


at no ſenator ſhould poſſeſs any ſhip of conſiderable burden; which 


it one half lower, and at laſt utterly 
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pretence, to ſuffer ſuch proceedings—againſt all right and equity a dangerous 
ene and never to be encouraged and endured by a Fes e government, 
Ninthly, the limitation of thoſe offices in time, which were unlimited in power, 


as the Cenſors and Dictators; and the limitation of thoſe offices in power, 


which were unlimited in time; as the whole order of the clergy, whoſe juriſdic- 
tion was os under the popular government (as I have proved at large) 


and little diſtinction of value and authority left them after the publication of the 


laws, rituals and calendats, the cuſtody of which they were anciently entruſted 
with. This law was founded upon very good reaſons ; for, as Livy (ays, 
what greatly conduces to preſerve liberty is the limiting of thoſe offices in time 
which are unlimited in power, and the limiting of thoſe offices in power which 
are unlimited in time. Tenthly, the makin 3 fundamental branches of their 
conſtitution, as the abolition of the kingly —_ and che inflitution of the mas 


Per of the tribunes, ſacred and unalterable, and confirmed by the moſt ſo- 
rate of magiſtrates 


themſelves and their poſterity. Nor could any of the firlt rate of 
#66 had ſworn to ſupport and maintain thoſe and all 


be admitted to aR, til 


other laws of the commonwealth, Eleventhly, the leges tabellariz, or the in- 


ſtitution of voting by the ballot, which was an expedient found out to preſerve 
the freedom of elect ons, which were awed and influenced by the greatneſs and 
authority of the ſenators. The people oppreſſed by the authority. and power 
of the great ones, have inſiſted upon the inſtitution of voting by ballot. This 


- 


ſingle law reprieved the fate of the commonwealth for an age, after all the _ 


other popular laws were aboliſhed by diſuſe, or openly invaded or broken in 


upon by the great men. It was the guardian of liberty, and the only barrier 


which hindered the ariſtocracy from ſubverting the popular government, by en- 
groſſing all the magiſtracies of the ſtate, which they could have commanded by 


their intereſts and dependencies among the people, if a way had not been con- 


trived to conceal the ſuffrages of the commons, and ſcreen them from the re- 
ſentments of their patrons. And in ſuch a caſe, where the people are left to 


their own liberty, they will make choice not of thoſe whom they fear, but of. 
thoſe whom they eſteem and love, for their own engagement to the national in- 


| tereſt, Nor was the ballot only reſtrained to the elettion of magiſtrates, but at 
laſt was indifferently applied to all the public reſolutions and determinations of 
the aſſemblies of the people. 4 


- Upon the balance of theſe orders and inſtitutions flood the mighty fabric, 
immortal from all inward diſeaſes, and invincible by any foreign aitacks, ha 
the ſame conduct and ſteadineſs of counſels bees Nirdtes to the execution of 
theſe laws, as were applied to the firſt founding of them, But the original 
cauſes and principles of the corruption and diſſolution of this admirable govern» 
ment, ſhall be the ſubjett of another diſcourſe, 5 ; 


% 


emn oaths and engagements of the whole body of the people, in the name of 
rl 
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| Part Second . 


IN the former part of this diſcourſe I have attempted to take a ſhort ſurvey 


of the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of the Roman commonwealth, together 
with the various changes and revolutions of their government, deduced from 
their true and natural cauſes, down to the laft great reformation of their go- 
vernment, and the foundation of a more equal common wealth: and in the con- 
cluſion of the whole, I have endeavoured to gi | 
laws and inſtitutions which ſo equally ballanced this laſt eftabliſhment, by ſuch 
a wiſe and proportioned diſtribution of power among the ſeveral orders, councils 
and magiſtrates, as rendered it ſo many ages ſecure and unſhaken by foreign 
force or domeſtic rage. The ſubjett of this following part is the declenſion and 
decay of the Roman government, with a free inquiry into the original cauſes 
and principles, which, by Oy corrupting their ancient laws, dicipline, 
and manners, reduced it in concluſion io an abſplute monarchy. But before 1 
enter upon this argument, it may not be improper to remove ſome popular ca- 
lumnies, which have been raiſed in particular againſt the Roman common- 


wealth, and againſt all free governments whatſoever, by the advocates for 


tyranny, 7 5 object, that after the recovery of their liberty, the Romans 


immediately fel or . 
tories of thoſe times but tumults and ſeditions between the two contending parties 
no ſtability in their councils, nor ſteadineſs in their reſolutions, but all governed 


BY 8 fury and faction: to which they oppoſe the quiet and tranquility 
F the 


kingly government; and upon theſe grounds found all the objeftions they 


make, in order to decry the popular frames of government. But that the 


weakneſs of theſe objeftions may more fully appear, I ſhall advance theſe fol- 
\ Tawing: obſervations. Firſtly, the | 


mgly ot free from ſe- 
T_ Secondly, that under the kingly government there was no ſufficient 


Kcurity provided for the liberties of the pegple. Thirdly, that the kingly go- 
vernment was incapable of making conqueſts. Fourthly, t 


Nr ly t__the popular 
ſedans under the commonwealth never came to blood. Fifthly, that they 
reformed and perfetied the Roman government. Sixthy, 


that there were ng 
divas after the commonwealth became more equal. Seventhly, and that 
uring this laſt p _ | 


eriod the Romans conquered the world. 


Nothing can appear more manifeſt than the firſt propoſition, that the kingly 


. government was not free from ſeditions: for b y_what other name can We A | 
een It: many plots and conſpiracies, And the allaſſination of no lefs than four kings out 
HON - Or1eVEN; an expul fifth If it be objetted, that theſe were only 


accidental diſorders raiſed by the ambition or diſcontents of a few private per- 
fons ; it muit ſtill be allowed, that although they were more particular in 4 
cauſes, they were more univerſal in their effects than the violence of any popu- 
klar commotions: for what can the rage and folly of a multitude commit equ 
to ſuch a deſperate attempt, as diſſolves the government at a blow, and expoſes 


all to anarchy and confuſion; not to mention the dangerous factions which ex- 


give a brief account of the chief 


into confuſion and diſorder ; that we find nothing in the hiſ- 4 


— 4 


. 


erciſed the reigns of Tarxouin®5 and Sz vtus, and which ended af the mur 


der of theſe excellent princes? What ſeditions were raiſed _ the very firſt 
interregnum, and other vacancies of the throne ? A defect eflential to the very 
nature of elettive. monarchy, where che ſupreme command muſt of courſe bs 
more ſtrongly contended for than the annual and ſucceſhve honours of a re- 
public. 1 0 | $5 x 45.4. 


| Secondly. Nor was there a ſufficient ſecurity provided for the liberties of 
the people under the kingly governments, for want of. a due balance to keep 
the ben bue ſteady. The regal authority was indeed limited by laws; bug 
laws are dead letters, and can make no reſiſtunce to the arbitrary will of @ 
Prince, unleſs there is ſuch a force in the government as is ſtrong enough to 
ſupport them, The guard of hiberty in moſt regulated monarchies, has been 
placed in ſome popular magiſtrates, who'carefully watched all innovations upon 
the conſtitution, .and had authority to queſtion the kings themſelves for any 
arbitrary or illegal proceedings: of this nature were the Ephori at Sparta, and 
the uſticia at Arragon. In other mixt governments, the guard of liberty 
was inlruſted to frequent 3 the people in perſon, or by their ro 
Jentatives, who had a right to enquire into the management of their rulers, 
and had power at e to face and defeat the ſtrongeſt league that could be 
formed for the ſubver ſton e, liberties, This conſhuution chiefly prevailed 
zin the Gothic governments eſtabliſhed in Europe. The wiſdom of other na- 
tions limited the regal power, by placing the ſword in the hands of the ſubjef'; 
which was the beſt ſecurity of all, and was the ancient con ſlitution of Eng- 
land, whilſt the power of the militia belonged to the nobility and gentry, in @ 
manner independent of the crown. Theſe inſtitutions were the great fences of 
liberty in the moſt celebrated mixed governments, both ancient and modern, 
Which were all wanting under the kingly government of Rome. Popular ma- 
- giſtrates they had none, till the tyranny” of the ſenate, after the expulſion of the 
deere had brought them to have recourſe to that remedy, Aſſemblies indeed 
they had, but the kings only having the right of convening them, and nothing 
being to be propounded or debated in them, but with the royal approbation, tt 
is no wonder they proved no ſtronger defences againft the encroachments of the 
_ «laſt kings. The kings had likewiſe the *abfolure command of the whole" milt- 
- tary power of the ſtate. I cafily foreſee a plauſible objection that may be urged, 
- How it came to paſs then that the Romans, inſtead of falling into abſolute fla- 


very, got ground upon the eee till they entirely aboliſhed it. To which 


I anſwer, that Romulus, about the: latte end of his reign, had made himſelf ab- 

ſolute; but the government being conferred on Numa, a juſt and virtuous 
prince, he diſbanded the guards, which were the chief power of his predeceſſor, 
and governed with great moderation. This example was purſued by the reſt, 
_ who all generouſly encreaſed the privileges of the people; whether ont of fear 
or virtue, I will not determine; for'it is manifeſt it was not owing to the con- 
litution, which could not preſerve them from Ta RUN, who followed other 
maxims. But although there was no counterpoiſe in the laws to balance the 
regal authority, yet the liberty ſeems to have been in a great meajure ſupported 


- by the mere werght of the people, whoſe property was the gobleſt root of libert my 
which being at firſt planted by Romurvus, and cheriſhed by the ſuccedinn | 


Princes, and being attended with that valour and ſpirit which is the effect of eaſe 
and plenty, made it a dangerous adventure; eſpecially for kings who did not 
inherit by ſucceſhon, and three'of whom were ſtrangers, to attempt upon their li- 


Babsi 55 yam 4. $662 0x40 ee TIM, Joi FS [3 een FRIES ; 
25 Tarquin the Firſt; not. Tarquin the Proud, They were men of very different cha- 


racter. The firſt had not been educated in à court ; but had riſen to his high office, by his | 
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berties. But errors in the ſuperſiruttures may endanger the fabric, be the foun- 
dation ever ſo well laid, as the Romans found to their | coſt under Tar- 
ui; who claiming by ſucceſſion, aſſumed the government without the 
conſent of the people; and being backed at firſt by the Patrictan intereſt, 
a d by. the keeping up foreign guards and having armed himſelf with a 


power ſuperior to all laws, turned che government into an abſolute ty- 


ranny; and had he reigned long enough to have impoveriſhed or corrupt- 
ed the eople, liberiy, in all relies, would never have been reſtored; 
but fooliſhly diſobliging the Patricians, and putting arms into the hands of his 
oppreſſed and courageous ſubjects, he lefi an example to all future tyrants, that 
an army of freeholders will always turn their ſwords againſt, their oppreſſors, 
whenever an opportunity preſents utſclf. Nh 1 


Thirdly, chat the kingly government was incapable of making conqueſts, there 
needs no other argument to demonſtrate, than that ſo many warlike and vifto- 
rious princes os. not extend their territories above fifteen miles beyond the 
walls of Rome. The little progreſs the Romans made under the monarchy, 
may be chicfly aſcribed to theſe following reaſons. Their military diſcipline 
was not eſtabliſhed till the reign of SENVIuSs TuLL1vs, their laft king except 
one; nor was it then brought to perfection, but received continual improve- 
ments from the experience of after ages. Their armies received no pay, were 
incapable of making long expeditions, 'We' find in their hiſtories but one co- 
tony planted in their conquered countries, from the time of Rouulus to the 
reign of TaxQuix1ius SUPERBUS: an omiſſion Which made all their vic- 
tories ineffectual; colonies being the only way by which an infant ſtate rp 964 
pagate her empire, and which Rouvu oe witly perceived, The maxuns which 
the following Lids ſeemed to purſue, was increaſing the numbers of their people, 
by tranſplanting the inhabuants of the cities they had conquered into Rome, 
and incorporating them into the commonwealth. This inſtitution, it is con- 
feſſed, was of excellent uſe, but much inferior in all reſpetts to colonies, as 
1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the following part of this diſcourſe.” The kings 
did not fall into the wiſe meaſures of communicating the rights of the city to 
the bordering ſtates; which was a cheap and eaſy way of enlarging their terri- 
tories, and prattiſed with good ſucceſs by the commonwealth. | Moſt of the 
wars, which the kings ont 1 were debe ; and we commonly find, that af- 
ter they had 8 their enemies, they were content with an honourable 
ſatisfaction for the injuries committed; ſometimes with a bare ſubmiſſion, and 
often with vain titles of honour beſtowed on them by the conquered countries, 
in token of their dependence, which ſignified little to hold them under a real 
ſubjection: theſe conqueſts never failing to revolt upon the death of the king, 
either preſuming on * 

lay under no obligation to perform theſe conditions with the prince who came 
after. Rome, in its infancy, was encompaſſed; round with: warlike and nu- 
merous nations, living at their eaſe under free and independent governments, 
who contended bravely for their liberties, and held the Koman fortune long in 
pay: under which conflitution nations are very difficulily maſtered by monar- 
chies, and ſeldom thoroughly ſubdued, but by commonwealihs of greater vir- 
tue and liberty than their 0wn, _ n 6. 105 


Fourthly, That che ſeditions of the Roman commonwealth never came 10 
blood, is apparent from the authority of all their hiſlories? . Tis true» 


26 Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus is ſo explici upon this ſubje&, that it may be regarded 
as an indiſpenſable duty to ſubjoin aSpailageretered to, which I ſhall do from Spelman's 
.tranflation,. Vol. I. p..241—** Though, as it often happens in all cities, both great and ſmall, 

many great political conteſts have ariſen between the people and their magiſtrates, they 


unactive genius of the ſucceſſor, or pretending they 


4 Now 
( 3 ) 
there was much clamour and violence in theſe popular tumults, but their 
utmoſt fury ended in a voluntary retreat from the city, fays Livy. I 
would not be underſtood of thoſe ſeditions which happened in the cortup- 
tion of the republic, which were headed by mercenary tribunes, to promote 
the ambitious deſigns of ſome aſpiring citizens; of which more hereafter, 
Fifthly, That the {editions of Rome perfected their government. Seditions 
do not proceed from the nature of commonwealths in general: for many 
republics have been entirely free from them, as Sparta, Venice, Sc. but 4 
from defects in particular conſtitutions, Arrſtocractes, where the body 0 1 
the people are excluded from the adminiſtration, are moſt ſubject to theſe f 
diſorders ; as is remarkable in the little governments of Italy, which bein 
all ariſtocratical, were ſeldom free from commotions. The reformatidn” i i 
governments, which are ſo unequal in their conſtitution, muſt be attended [ 
with popular tumults and violence ; whilſt the 8 contend for their l 
hereditary honours and privileges, and the commons ſtrive to reduce the f 
government to an equality. From this cauſe aroſe all the ſeditions of Rome ; | 
which, though for the preſent creating ſome little diſorders in the ſtate, - { 
introduced excellent orders into the government, and were ſucceeded by | 
laſting quiet and tranquillity ; ſo that upon the whole, theſe ſeditions were 'q 
of excellent uſe to the commonwealth, Although ſeditious prattices were 4 
in general hurtful, yet ſome may be faid to have their good effetts ; for | 
it is certain, that, unleſs the * 590 had diſagreed and quarrelled among 
themſelves, kings never would have been driven out of the city, nor tri- 
bunes created, neither would the conſular dignity have been diminiſhed by 
the law of the commons, nor would the permiſſion of appealing, which is 
nothing leſs than the bulwark of the city and ſupport of their, liberties, 
ever have been granted to the Roman people; as was truly and judicioull 
obſerved by CRASSVs in his defence of NorBanus. IT have inſiſted the . 
leſs upon theſe two preceding articles, becauſe little can be added to, the i 
remarks which HARRINGTON and Macnyiaver bave already made on 
the ſame ſubjett. I ſhall therefore conclude this chapter with . theſe two 1 
"remarks: 1. That notwithſtanding all that has been objected againſt the 1 
7 , commotions under commonwealths, monarchies are more ſubject to q 
editions, which always come to blood, and never reform the government, 


f 


by perſuading and informing one another ; by. ſubmitting, in ſome adinge and receiving 4 
voluntary ſubmiſhon in others, they put an end to their diſputes in ſue 
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more. equal, The ſenate, after the expulſion of the kings, tyrannizing over the 


commons, compelled them, for their own preſervation, to create new, magiſtrates 
out of their own order, called tribunes; under whoſe condutt they gradually 
diminiſhed the power of the ariſtocracy, till at laſt they utterly extinguiſhed. it. 
and eſtabliſhed the whole body of the people upon an equal foundation of li- 
berty, This gradual reformation ſeem to have been compleated at the ; creas 
tion of the firſt plebeian conſul, three hundred eighty-fix years from the foun- 
ation of the city. The introduction of equality.1nto the goverumem may be 
beſt placed at this junQure, when the higheft:laton in the commonwealth was 
communicated- to the baſis and extent of liberty; and which, as the ſame au- 


thor obſerves, after long and violent contentions, begot an univerſal concord 


and union. Aﬀcer this time, the nobility made little oppoſition to any popular 
aus; ſeeing they were accuſtomed to be overcome by ſuch kind of contentious 
htigations, as Livy remarks. Nor did there happen any domeſtic diſorder, in 


near two hundred and forty years, which deſerves the name of ſedition, ex- 


cept a light tumult of debtors. and bankrupts,, who retired in a rage to mount 
Janiculus, but which is omitted by ſeveral hiſtorians in the catalogue of, the 

Roman ſeditions. I am not ignorant that other writers make this. {edition 
more conſiderable; but all authors agree that it was compoſed without blood ſhed 
y HozTeNs1vs the dictator, and that it ended in the revival of an excellent 
ut antiquated law. From this tumult, which happened in the four hundred 
 Hixty-ſeventh year of the city, to the ſeditions of Graccavs in the fix 
hundred and twentieth year of the city, Rome enjoyed a profound quiet and 
proſperity, not interrupted by the leaſt domeſtic diſſenſion: an example of laſt- 
ing tranquillity, that can be paralleled in no monarchy. whatſoever, This in- 
terval of time was the moſt happy and moſt glorious period of the Roman com- 
monwealth, and gave riſe to. that valour and :nduſ which, extended their 


r 
£0nqueſts over the world. And this leads me to the la propoſition, advanced. 


7. That the Romans, during the equalzty of the commonwealth, ſub- 


ducd the univerſe“ 7. I have - already aſſigned the moſt probable reaſons 


which interrupted the progreſs of the Roman conqueſts under the monarchy. 
After the expulſion of the kings, the Patricians affumed the 


overnment, 
and fell naturally into the defenſive maxims, "which all Ariflocracie ao 


r ought" to Porſue,  *Tis evident, from the whole tenor of their | hiſtories 
that they aimed only at the quiet and preſervation of thety government, 


that the wars they at firſt undertook were juſt and neceſſary, either to repel 


or 9 a” foreign invaſion: but fortune, which ſo often ſeconded the 
virtue of Rome, would not ſuffer the mighty genius of that people to lan- 
eee and found means to interrupt the eſtabliſhment of thoſe 
Nothful meaſures, by foreign wars or domeſtic diſcord; both which, by a 


ſtrange fatality, equally conſpired to the riſe and growth of Roman greatneſs, 


« After. the \baniſhment of the kings, tlie Raman people made a wonderful 
72 0 15 all kinds 1 20 the eee. the ſenate Rd. 

rſt years of their adminiſtration, had ſo raiſed their. ſpirits, that the fol- 
_—_ -opprefhons of the nobility, inflead of melting and e em, 
ſerved only to inflame their minds, who were content with iberty before, 
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This part of the argument ſhows the energy and efficieney of the popular government 
"at feaſt, IcanανDοt however let it paſs by without putting in my caveat againſt the ſyſtem of 
* treachery,” plunder, and butchery, called war. Under whatever. form of government it is 
"earried'on, ittis deteftable, It is to be remarked however, that it was the inceſſaut object 
2of Rome, Under all forms of government, from the foundation he « the ruin 
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de empire; but that it was only in the zeign of liberty aud equality, that triumph and glory 
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Woke 


undation of the city to the ruin of 


to contend for hononr and dominion with their proud and imperious maſ- 

ters. To divert theſe dangerous contentions at home, the nobility” entered 

into wars abroad, not with defegns of tonqueſt, but either to prevent or 

| 7 a domeſtic ſediti on; e rather to be vanquiſhed in the field 
Jy 


cheir enemies, than to have hard laws impoſed on them in the city by. 
the victorious tribunes, Colonies, the beſt way of ſecuring; their 3 
were very ſeldom and very unwillingly planted; ſometimes to appeaſe a popu- 
lar tumult, at other times to prevent diviſions of land nearer- home, or 
elſe to encourage the commons to take up arms more cheerfully, to reſiſt 
a dangerous invaſion which threatened them from abroad. Such were the 
deſigns and policy of that government; and 'tis no wonder in ſuch a di- 
vided ſtate and ſuch diſtracted counſels, if the progreſs of the Roman arms 
were in a manner at a ſtand. But this advantage they reaped from their 
foreign wars and civil diſſenſions, the one preſerved the courage and diſ- 
cipline of their armies, and the other reformed! the conſtitution of their 
government. But conqueſt and dominion were reſerved to complete the feli- 
city of a free and impartial commonwealth, the eſtabliſhment ' of which I 
lace at the three hundred eighty ſixth year of the city, when the conſul- 
3 laid open to the commons, and the Licinian law enatted, which 
was the chief ſtrength of the popular conſtitution of government. After 
this reformation of the commonwealth, their affairs quickly aſſumed ano- | 
ther face: that virtue and ambition which had been ſo long oppreffed by 
the faction and dominion of the few, had a free ſcope to exert. itſelf, and 
a wide held to range in: Freſh conqueſts, ſays Livy; at this time they 
began to aſpire to the domimon of Haly and although they were weak- 
ened by the revolt of their old allies the Latines, and attacked about the 
ſame time by the Samnites, the moſt warlike, and the Tuſcans, the richeſt 
and moſt populous nation of Italy; yet their unwearied virtue and 9 | 
overcame all theſe difficulties, and in Jeſs than a hundred years reduced all 
Ttaty under their obedience, which had held them at a bay for ſo many 
ages before. PyR Aus was an eaſy triumph; and the Carthagrmans, who 
diſputed the empire of the world with them in three long and bloody 
wars with various ſucceſſes, being at length born down by the mere weight 
of their conſtitution, as PotyBivys obſerves; and PHIEIIr, with AnTt- 
ocnvs and PERsEvs, being an unequal match for their arms, they re- 
mained, in concluſion, the abfolute Maſters of the univerſe. This amazing 
progrefs of their conqueſts may be chiefly aſſigned to theſe following rea- 
ſons: That their domeſtic - fattians being extinguiſhed, left them at liberty 
to purſue their foreign conqueſts, That the counſels of popular aſſemolies 
are more bold and courageous than the reſolutions of ſenates and princes, 
There is a certain natural vigour that animates the debates of a multitude, 
and has oftentimes a mixture of raſhnefs in it; a defect, tis confeſfed, but 
flowing from a noble prineiple. To what other cauſe can be aſſigned the 
_ vaſt hopes and ambitious defigns of the ſtates of Athens, Carthage, and 
other governments, where the people bore the greateſt ſway, but to an ex- 
cef's of courage, 2 from Liberty and Equality, which raiſed the 
ſame ſpirit and diſpoſition in the Romans ; but regulated by wiſer orders, 
ſtrengthened by better difcipline, and founded on a larger Logon?” And 
to this, that „ambition and avarice, the common inducements to all 
great undertakings of this nature, reign very ſtrongly in popular aſſemblies, 


| where the ſpoils or the honour are to be divided among a multitude; which 
is more hard to ſatisfy, than the private glory or profits of a prince or a ſenate. 
To this may be joined the virtue and emulation of their particular magiſ- 
trates and commanders, with whech a commonwealth will always abound, where 
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the 17 Ag 1 are annual and ſucceſſive, and are the never falling 


of the 


Theſe were the principal cauſes that gave riſe to thoſe counſels, which led 
them to all their TA ro greatneſs, For whereas the wars under the arifto- 
cracy were 1 defenſive, and carried on with more fury than perſeverance, 
the conqueſt of Veri being the only conſiderable acquiſition made in a hundred 
and forty years; under the popular government, the avarice of the people, the 


Te War 


igheſt deſert and abilities. 


courage of the ſoldiers, and the emulation of the generals, made the Romans 
commonly the aggreſſors. Wars were undertaken upon * grounds, pure 


fued with more obſtinacy, and concluded with greater advantage. This re- 


markably appears in the firſt punic war, which was voted and reſolved on b 


the people, in conjunttion with their conſuls, againſt the expreſs authority and 


approbation of the ſenate; and was the firſt foreign expedition they ever un- 


dertook. To which may be added, the advantageous ſituation of Rome for the 
conqueſt of Italy, and of Italy for the conqueſt of the world; and that the 

overnments of Italy were leſs warlike in proportion to their diſtance from 
Roe, and leſs obſtinate lovers and defenders of their liberty. Nor was the 
juſtice and magnanimity of the Romans to their conquered nations, a ſmall in- 


ducement to foreign nations to ſubmit to their government; which was rather 


the patronage than empire of the world. 


Beſides theſe general and more remote conſiderations, 1 ſhall aſſign ſome par- 
ticular cauſes, which concurred more immediately to the growth and preſer- 
vation of the Roman conqueſts. | To 


The perfection of their 2 diſcipline, which I ſhall handle fo far forth | 


as it bears any relation to the conſtitution of the civil government. 


The vaſt increaſe of their people, after the equality of the government; 
their excellent way of maintaining their conqueſts by colonies at firſt, by equal 
leagues afterwards, and at laſt by unequal leagues and provincial governments. 


The vaſt increaſe of their numbers will beſt appear, by preſenting the reader 
at one view with all the muſters or ſurveys of their citizens which are extant, 
and in the order they were taken down, as low as the time of Sylla. | 


Anno Urbis | Fi hung | Authors, 
Conduz, . 
| 1| $3,300 | Duonyf. J. 2. p. 39 


| 2 | 47,000 1. 8. pr 65 
- . Under Serv. Tull | 84,700 | — 1. 4. p- 167 
245 | 130,000 | —— l. 5. p. 216 
256 | 150,700 | — p. 250 
260 | 110,000 ö p. 307 
279 | 103.000 | — p. 437 
a [= 57 


_ 294 | 132,409 | —— c. 24 

_g61 } 152,380 | Euſeb. Chron. 
410 | 160,600 Hens 

435 | 250,000 

460 | 262,000 | . | 

464 | 273.000 | Liv. Epit, 1.11 

474 | 278,222 | 

| 478 | 271,224 
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Anno Urbis | Fighting {| Authors. 
Conditz, Men. e 
xo 50 297,797 | — 14-54 hn 
506 251,222 | — . 19 
512260, oo | Eufeb, Chron, __ 
. 3833 dens Liv. Epit I. 20 
- 6540 137,108 | Liv. l. 27. c. 96 
549 | 214:000- | — I. 29. c. 37 
860 | 243-704 - 5 | 
565 | 258.908 | —— |. 38. c. 3 


574 | 2739244 Liv. Epit. | J. 41 

580 209,015 Liv. l. 42. c. 10 

584 | 912,810 | Liv. Epit. l. 45 
589 337,452 | Plut, in Æmil. 


594 $28,914 | Ziv, Epit. I. 47 

599 | 324.000 _ 1.48 

606 | 322,000 | Euſeb. Chron, 

611 | 328,242 | Liv. Epit, l. 54 
617 | 323.000 |] —— 1. 56 

622 | 319,822 — 8 

628 | 390,736 | —— I. 60 

638 1 394.335 | ——— © b '6g 

7 | 463,000 | Euſeb. Chron, 


From this ſcheme it is evident, that the people multiplied very faſt under the 
kingly government ; that their flock was very much diminiſhed under the be- 
ginnings of the ariſtocracy, and increaſed prodigiouſiy after the common- 


wealth became equal : for from the general ſurvey in the year 410, not lon 


after the laſt change of their Government, to the year 435, we find an increaſe 


of 90,000 inhabitants. How the growth of their numbers conduced to the 


enlargement of their empire, will appear by the next article of colomes. 


Colonies were of excellent uſe to the commonwealth: 1. To enlarge 
their empire. 2. To defend their borders againſt a revolt of their allies. 


3. To multiply their people. 4. To tranſplant their poor citizens. g. To 
prevent ſeditions. 6. To reward their Veterans. To which may be added, 
the preſerving the popular ballance by Auch large diviſions of land to the 


commons, and the infuſing the Roman manners and diſcipline into the 


- conquered provinces, ſays Tacitus. The firſt inſtitutions of colonies was 


owing to the wiſdom of Romulus, who planted ſeven: but his Ing 
was ill purſued by his ſucceſſors, there being only one more planted be- 
tween his reign and that of Tazquin the provid, who planted two more, 
The ariſtocracy, as they made little progreſs in their conqueſts, ſo by con- 
ſequence ſent forth very few colonies, not above ten or twelve in com- 
Py s of a hundred and forty years. Under the popular government, when 
tberty and equality had removed all the bac which controuled the 
conquering genius of that mighty people, they extended their colonies and 
their victories over all JTtaly ; having from the year 336, to the ſecond 
Punic war, planted forty ; and from thence to the ſedition of Gxaccauvs 
twenty more, with much greater numbers of citizens, larger proportions of 
acres, and at much greater dillances from Rome than formerly, The in- 
ſtitution of planting colonies was of greater benefit to the public, than 
tranſplanting the inhabitants of the conquered cities to Rome: a method 
that ſerved only to increaſe the 23 their citizens, Which the other 
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ſurrendered one ſpot of ground, of which they had once got the dominion. 
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did more effectually, by providing a larger ſubſiſtence for them; not. to re- 


peat the other advantages of colonies, Which were all wanting in this inſtitution. 


The 8 increaſe of their inhabitants enabled the Romans to plant 
ſuch a barrier of colonies on the frontiers, "as more effectually maintained 
all their conqueſts, than treble the number of garriſons could have done; 


which being compoſed of regular forces, kept up in conſtant diſcipline and 


pay, would have conſumed their people, created a vaſt charge, and cer- 
tainly deſtroyed tlieir liberties : whereas their colonies ſtill retained their 
reverence for their mother city, and were the only ſupport of the Roman 
ſtate, when they were ſunk by ſo many loſſes in the ſecond Punic war?“. 


Rome, as HARRINGrON judiciouſſy obſerves, in her riſe proceeded by 


colonies : for the. acquiſitions of an infant government muſt be retained in 
ſubjection by an actual force, till the terror and reputation of their arms 
can procure à ſubmiſſion and obedience to their bare authority. Rome in 
growth proceeded by leagues, either equal, as the alliance aA pi Latines 


and other nations, on whom the rights of the city were beſtowed ; which 


was an excellent policy to propagate. their empire, and rarely prattiſed by 
the preceding governments: or unequal, as the Italian right, which was 
a donation of the city without ſuffrage, or by provincial governments. But 
for this laſt article, I ſhall refer the reader to Sicontus, who has handled 
it with great judgment and accuracy, and ſhall content myſelf with making 


two obſervations. 1. That the ſubjects of the Romans lived under the 


mildeſt adminiſtration, and the gentleſt yoke in the world ; which engaged 

them in a willing obedience and voluntary ſubmiſſion to a nation of greater 

virtues than their own, without thoſe frequent tumults and rebellions will 

.. 8 tyranny are always attended. 2. That the Roman 
ey ſe 

there is hardly any examples to be found in all their hiſtories that they ever 


z 


But *tis time to return from this long digreſſion, and reſume the ſub- 
et of my diſcourſe. „ los 0 
The reaſons of the corruption and ruin of the Roman commonwealth, 


may be reduced to theſe general heads. The negligent execution of the 


laws and orders on which the popular government was founded. Some 


25 The ancient ſyſtem of colonization was very different in many particulars from the 
modern. Among the Grecian ſtates the object of planting colonies ſeems generally to have 


been, the diſpoſel of their ſuperfluous population, which, in conſequence of the goodneſs | 
of their inſtitutions, and the freedom and equality of their laws, frequently multiphed- 


beyond the convenience of tht reſpective countries. Few modern governments have any 


neceſſity for colonics on this account, It is to be remarked that theſe colonies were rather 


reſerved in friendſhip and alliance, than in dependance upon the parent ſtate. Rome 
eems to have had another object in addition to this—namely the extenſion of her domi- 


nion and the ſecurity of the conquered countries, by amalgamating the conquerors and 


conquered into one people. The ſyſtem of enſlaving diſtant and detached countries by what 
is called commercial colonization (that is to ſay, murdering one half of the people, and 
reducing the other half to bondage, that the victor may monopolize the plunder of the 
country) was left to modern invention. It is to be obſerved, however, that in proceſs of 
time the colonial or provincial governments of Rome degenerated into a ſyſtem of plunder 
almoſt as deteſtable as thoſe of certain modern nations, and produced the ſame lamemable 
effects upon the internal liberty of the country. That is to ſay, the governors and adven- 
turers plundered the reſpeRtive colonies in both inſtances with the ſame atrocious rapacity, 
and in both inſtances employed the wealth with which they returned to the mother country, 
N its morals, corrupting its legiſlators, and undermining its liberties and hap- 
i 3. 3 Gen UH. 4% 4 „ n * * — wa 38 + 1 # 0p 


cured their conqueſts wich ſo much eaſe, and ſo effectually, that 


bin, i 


committed; or elſe by extraordinary ones, as t 


| ly created upon ſome great and ſudden emergency, either to reſiſt a foreign war, 


original defefts. in the firſt conſtitution of the goxyernment. And laſily, tos 


ſome ſucceeding laws and inſtitutions in favour, of an atiſtocratical governs. 
ment, or of an abſolute monarchy, No W 


1 * * 


The ill execution of the laws and orders on which the popular govern- 
ment was founded, proceeded from theſe two cauſes. .1.' That the govern- 
ment was not often enough reduced to its firft principles. 2. From the 
alte ration of their way of living. CIE RO, and from him MaenixAvgr, 
and other modern writers of politics lay down for a certain maxim, that 
Commonwealths cannot ſub ſeſt, unleſs they are frequently renewed by their 
magiſtrates, either by reviving the reverence and terror of the laws, or by. 


i 


| Valet the antient virtue and diſcipline, or by a thorough veformation 


of thoſe corruptions and diſorders, which length of time, a Toofe admin. 
tration, and the depravity of human nature will introduce into ine 
Joundeſt and fir meſt con ſtitutions of government. This Machiavel ile 
reſuming the commonwealth, and reducing it to ds nt principles, ot 
which there are many memorable inſtances in the "rife of tlie popular | 
government. 2 T r 


Theſe renovations of the Raman commonwealth were effected either by their 
ordinary magiſtrates; as the Tribunes, to whom the guard of liberty, or the 
Cenſors, to whom the 1nſpettion of their diſciphne,; manners, and ſaffrages Was 

ömmit Didtators, who were common- 


or to correct ſome domeſtic diſorder. Under the vigilance and eondudt of theſe' 
magiſtrates, for ſome ages after the inſtitution of the popular government, the ad- 
miniſtration was ſteady and regular; thoſe laws which were the great fences of 
hberty, were ſtrictly l or ſeverely executed, as the Licinian and the ufu- 
rary laws, &c. and others whoſe authority was decaying were revived and re- 
enatted, as the law of appeals to the peaple, which was thrice renewed 5+ ano 
ther, that a vote of the commons without the concurrence of the Senate, ſhould 
have the force and authority of a law, was as en revived, It would be end- 
leſs to enumerate examples of this kind, during the purity of the commonwealth, 
by which the conſtitution was ſo often ſtrengthened and reinforeed. © To this 


rigour and ſeverity ſueceeded a looſe and negligent adminiſtration 3-the vigor 


and influence of their laws was aboliſhed by difuſe; and the beft conti- 
tution in the world, not being renewed or reviuved, departed from the prons' 
ciples on which it was firſt founded and was intirehy Juboerted, ©» 

This fatal management ſeems to owe. its riſe. to the following occaſions. 


1. The miſtaken liberty | which the people aſſumed of diſpen ng. with, the: 
moſt fundamental laws of their conflitution, as the yearly elections, and 


the laws againſt continuation of magiſtracy, wich many others which ought. 


to have been ſacred and unalterable. 


Tue ſupreme power of a nation, tis 'confeſfed, can be bounded or li- 
mited by no precedent law; but in ſuch caſes it would have well become 
the wiſdom of the people to have laid a. voluntary reſtraint on their own 
authority, and have had recourſe to the Difatorian power, or any 'other 
expedient, rather than to expoſe and weaken the great bulwarks of their 
conſtitution, by aſſuming tach a diſpenſing power; Which, although at firft 
it was exerciſed upon good grounds, (as all evil precedents have $2 be- 
ginnings) yet in proceſs of time, had à dangerous influence du th com- 
monwealth. For this popular levity of diſpenſing with their moſt. ſolemn 
orders, and inflitutions, framed by the united wildem and experience of io 
many ages, diminiſhed by degrees the reverence: and reputation of the laws; 


power was aſſunied, a 


by ſuch excellent patrons; 


* 
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and led them naturally to conclude, That thoſe laws which at ſome june 


tores were judged inconvenient, were at all times unneceſſary: and r 
13 


there was an outward appearance of liberty in the maxim on which this 
Procevding was founded, to wit, that the laſt reſolution. of the people was 


e undoubted law of the commonwealth ; yet nothing can be more cer- 
_ rain, than that no conſtitution can ſubſiſt, where the whole frame of the 


laws may ve Mibpe or er by the ſudden temporary counſels of a 
multitude, and where the laws are governed by the people, inſtead of the 
people being . the laws. In after-times the exerciſe of this 
0 med, and in a manner engrofſed by the ſenate, till the 
People, after they had miſcarried in an attempt to reſtore it to their own 
1 were content to divide it with the ſenate, under certain re- 

raints and limitations. But the commonwealth gained little advantage 
by this 00 wt the power being equally pernicious, in whatever hands 
it was placed. 4 


to their conſtitution; and made way for the ſeven confulſhips of Marius, 


the early and multiplied honours of / Pompey, and the long continuation 
| o Caſar's command in Gaul; which are on all hands allowed to have 


en the direct and immediate cauſes of the ruin of the commonwealth. 
2. Another reaſon was the omiſſion or alteration. of the cuſtom of ac- 


cuſeng. The laws can never be maintained in force in a nation, where 


it is held diſhonourable to accuſe.: For which reaſon, all wiſe common- 
wealths have cheriſhed and encouraged, by rewards and marks of honour 
and diſtinction, accuſations of all public offenders. At Rome, in particu- 


lar, accuſers were held in 5 ſuch men being reputed the de- 
e guardians of the conſtitution. Their greateſt 


fenders of che laws, and t 
men commonly entered the world with the proſecution of ſome delinquent: 
nor did the higheſt perſons in the ſtate, as Scir 10, Caro, and others, 


think it a diſparagement, after all their honours, to. undertake this province. 


he laws had--their due why and authority, whilſt they- were defended 
t in after-times, and in @ more degenerat" 
age, they were abandoned by their champions. Aecuſations were gene- 


rally declined, by the men of rank and dignity, and ſeldom or never un- 


dertaken unleſs by mean and mercenary informers, or raw and unſkilful 


| — | ſo that the laws in a manner were left unguarded and defence- 


eſs; and what an effect this muſt have upon the conſtitution. I leave 
every man to judge, and the event ſufficiently declared. Tis true, CI- 
CERO, and others, began to revive the old cuſtom of accuſing : but tWas 
then too late, the corruption of the commonwealth being too big for the 
laws, and obſtinate to all remedies. Nor was the authority of many of 
their, laws armed with. ſuch fanftions and penalties as were neceſſary to 
imprint that awe and terror on the -minds of the people, which alone can 


diſpoſe them to obedience. The famous law of appeals was guarded by 
uo other ſanction than a bare declaration, that the breach of it ſhould be 
eſteemed a wicked attion??: nor were their other laws, except ſome few 


of their fundamental ones, backed with ſeverer puniſhments, The ordinary 


29 Was not this ſomething like attempting to prevent judges appointed by the crown from 
an arbitrary exerciſe of their power, in caſes where the miniſter of the crown might have 
an intereſt in ſuch arbitrary proceedings, by ſimply declaring that “ exceſſive bail ſhould 
not be demanded,” nor arbitrary fines be levied;“ and yet leaving thoſe judges to de- 
eide, without appeal, as their employers, or. their own conſcrences ſhould diate, What 


bail was to be regarded as exceſſive, and what fines as arbitrary ? 


rt ced. In former times, it is confeſſed, it was rather dangerous; 
in example than fat: but in the corrupt ages of the government, it gave 
a riſe to that fatal negle& in the obſervance of all the laws, ſo eſſential 
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- death being ſeldom inflifted, unleſs in w_ of high treaſon, parricide, or 
is 1 crimes of an extraordinary nature. Baniſhment in itſelf was no penalty, 
"oa but a refuge to avoid the puniſhment of the laws : _ Disfranchiſement or 
ers Adeprivation of liberty, were penalties, if we may believe Cicero, above the 
the reach of the ſupreme power of the commonwealth to inflict ; even pecu- 
#74 niary mulkts were antiently limited to ſome, determined ſums, not to 1 
the | exceeded, But ſucceeding ages, in a manner, aboliſhed all the power £ 
Ars the laws, by exempling their citizens from all corporal puniſhments, and 
the 3 the higheſt offenders to evade the ſentence of the law, by retiring 
wn into voluntary exile. The moderation of the Romans laws was the worlt 
re. part of their conſtitution?®; and in ſome. junktures, as the attempt of Sa- 
ge | TURNINUS, Cariling, &c. would have endangered the very being of 
5 80 commonwealth, if the ſenate and magiſtrates had not exerted an ab 
us. but neceſſary power, for the preſervation of the whole®*, But withal, it 
we | gives one a ſtrange idea of the excellence. of the Roman diſcipline and 
ial | manners, which ouriſted for fo many ages, by a mere ſenſe of honour 
* and fear of ignominy, with Jo litile dread or apprehenſion of ſeverer 
on pPuniſiments. Ts x x ; POLITE ab 
VE That the commonwealth was not oftener reduced to its firſt principles, chiefly” 
bl aroſe from the reaſons I have alledged : to which may be juſtly added certain 
— errors in the nature and power of thoſe mA Aries to whole charge 
** the preſervation of the laws was committed, as the tribunes and cenſors. 123 
n | | In the inſtitution of the tribunitian power, there was this original defect, # 
ur | that the number of the tribunes was too great; they were at firſt five, but their 
228 number was afterwards increaſed to ten, which the people weakly imagined to 
„ | be an acceſſion of ſtrength and honour to the magiſtracy : but the ſenate wiſely 
eſt | perceived, that the increaſe of their number would be a diminution of their 
te wer, as it proved in the event; for every ſingle tribune, by virtue of his of- 
Sk tice, being armed with a power of putting a full ſtop to all 3 5 
ee ſoevet, as well of the people as of the fenate, they ſeldom found it a difficult 
ec matter, out of fo great a number, to engage one corrupt tribune to hin- 
371 der the reſult of all the popular counſels, and defeat the deſigns of the 
be- | other nine, however unanimous ſoever for the public advantage? ?. Of this 
1 1 . 1 „ 
"ME 30 J ſhall obferve that I do not at all accord with this obſervation; and that in my 
ve opinion, Roman hiſtory may properly be regarded as a repertory of facts illuſtrative of tha 
F* excellent effects of a ſyſtem of laws, rejecting the ſanguinary and coercive maxims with 
Gb which modern times ſeem ſo much enamoured, et nt FE 2 
| 31 J am a good deal ſurpriſed to meet with this language in Moyle. If the diſpenſing 
ee ; power of the people, wo a defe& in the Roman ſyi — rk Was Rill ow 11 . 
| ] chievous that ſuch diſpenſing power ſhould be exerciſed by the ſenate and magiſtrates. 
1 | The fact is, that the doctrine is a moſt tremendous engine of tyranny, and that the in- 
E ſtauces of its exertion in Rome were generally as deteſtable as the principle is falfe, * + 
i 5 32 The real evil ſeems to have been not ſo much in the number as in the individual 
authority, of the tribunes. A grand defect which ran through almoſt all the Roman ma- 
ad giſtracies was that the reſpective individuals ated each by his independent will, inſtead of 
© | their being compoſed of odd numbers, and deciding by majorities. This defect has been 
admirably remedied by the French, who (notwithſtanding the many ſolid objections which 
m may be raiſed againſt ſome eſſential parts ot their preſent conſtitution— particularly the or- 
. | ganization of the legiſlative) have given to the world an example of the beſt organized en- 
'- ecutive power that ever exiſted, excep:, as always excepted, the country in which we live. 
Ws One obje&ion, however, lays ſtrongly againſt the conſtitution of the executive directory. 
at Five years is a tremendouſly long time for any one citizen to remain in poſſeſſion even of 
2 fifth portion of the ſupreme executive power. The quick rotation of magiltracy and ſub- 
>) ; | 


nator in ſuch a flation would ever aft for the advantag 


Commands are better managed by à fin le pe 
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Kind it would be endleſs to produce teſtimonies; ſo many examples | 


occur- 


ring in the Roman hiſtories of mercenary tribunes forbidding the paſſing 2 
of new popular laws, or the revival and execution of old ones. But this 


defect was ſucceeded by a worſe, I mean, the Atinian law, which per- 


metted ſenators to be thoſen Tribunes, This law deftroyed all the good 
8 Tribunitian power, and perverted the ends of its inſtitution: 
Tor the Trebunes were at firſt created to be a check on the" ſenate, and! 
for that reaſon compoſed of men of a different order and intereſt ; Senators 
being expreſsly excluded from that office, and the two employments judged . | 


anconfifient ; the ancient policy thinking it abſurd to imagine, that a ſe- 

#4 e H the commons, 
aguinſt the intereſt of his own order. Theſe were apparent defects in che 
powers and qualifications of the Tribunes ; the firſt rendering them in a 
manner uſeleſs and ineffectual, and the ſecond dangerous and pernicious 3 


and the ill-effects of both on the whole conſtitution of the Roman govern- 


ment, are obvious at firft view to every man who conſiders the excellent 
uſe of the Tyibunitian power, whilſt it continued on its antient eſtabliſhment. 


© The office of the Cenſors was one of the nobleſt inftitutions of the com- 
monwealth ; their ordinary juriſdiction extended to the $f. carts of private 


expences, the enatting of ſumptuary laws, the farming the revenues, and 
the reformation of dangerous abuſes and diſorders in the popular aſſemblies; 
'of which laſt we have many examples. But their chiek province was to 
direft and preſerve the public diſcipline and manners, to preſide at the 
tribunal of fame, to reward the -brave and virtuous with marks . of honour 
and diſtinction, and to brand the degenerate and corrupt with diſhonour 
and ignominy. This inſticution was of admirable uſe in maintaining the 
morals and the virtue of the people; and at the ſame time highly con- 
tributed to ſupport the vigour of the laws, and to. preſerve. or reſtore the 


 conflitation to its firſt . For it is a certain maxim, that as good 
0 


laws make good men, jo good men defend. good laws, and are both a mu- 
tual defence to each other. But there was this eſſential defett in the frame 
of this office, that there, were we Cenſors eg. of one ; for all great 
on than by many, eſpecially 
ſuch N the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity in their execution. For 
power divided between many, naturally produces diſcord; of which we 
have many remarkable examples in the Cenſorſhips of Scirio and Mun- 


mros, Livius and Craupivs, Crassvs and Douirivs, and my 
others, who all by their diſcord and diſſenſion deſtroyed the good effects 


of their magiſtracy, which depended ſolely on their concord and unanimity; 
both enjoying an cone authority, and either of them having power to 
vacate the degrees of his colleague, But in ſucceeding ages this 1 Airkes f 


Was intermitied for many years. It is true, it was ſome time after revive 


Sut, with ſuch limitations in its powers and authority, as diſabled the Cen- 
lors from reſiſting that torrent of corruption which firſt overthrew the diſ- 
cipline, and afierwards the liberties of Rome. | | 


- Another reaſon which ſeems to have very much contributed to the Read) 


1 of the conſtitution upon its original principles, was, that after the 
— 2 of the popular government, there aroſe every age. men of ſuch ſupe- 
Mor virtae and merit, as by thetr example gave an influence and aut lo- 


vity to the laws; who made a reſolute fland agatnft all innovations upon 


eftion is che very ſoul of the republican { < Corwbo aol eſlabliſu atyranny to which 
umſelf muſt in a few months be ſubjected ? Who will reader himſelf obnoxious by en- 
<roachments, of which not himſell but others are to reap the advantage? 


„ 


"C7; 


| the great fences of their liberties, and either maintained or revived hoe 
ancient conſtitution, But in after-times the commonwealth was deſtitute 


of ſuch ſupports, Not but that Rome, in its loweſt decays, produced very 


extraordinary men ; but they were ſuch men, whoſe great qualities ſerved 


only to arm their ambition againſt the freedom of their country. 


| It is an obſervation of Macriavei, that great dangers and violent 
| © extremities often . and recover à conſtitution of government tending 
towards corruption; of which he gives an excellent example in the ſacking 


of Rome by the Gauls; to which may be added the Straits of Caudium, 


the battle of Canna, and many other loſſes in the beginving and progreſs 
of the commonwealth : all which rouſed and revived their ancient. virtue 


and diſcipline, and proved a remedy inſtead of a ruin. But in after ages, 
the continual Crs 


of their arms, and the profound ſecurity they enjoye 
by the conqueſt of Carthage, and of all their foreign enemies, let looſe 
the rems of 

manners, and, in concluſion, deſtroyed the commonwealth, 


their adminiſtration, introduced a depravity and corruption of 
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